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FOR SEASICKNESS > 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. FouRNgsS-BRIcE, of S. S. Teutonic, 
says: ‘*I have prescribed it in my practice 
among the passengers traveling to and from 
Europe, in this steamer, and the result has sat- 
isfied me that if taken in time, it will, in a, 
great many cases, prevent seasickness,”’ 


OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 


Quiet home, fine location, terms moderate 
Address Stroudsburg, Pa. P.O. Box 155. 


OR RENT.—AT LANSDOWNE, 5 MINUTES 
from station, 9-room house, furnished, 
Address Box 171, Lansdowne, Pa 


URNISHED ROOMS FOR MEN. 1536 CHERRY | 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— | 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one | 


for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna 


ONEY INVESTED SAFELY IN FIRST MORT- 
gages, secured in Delaware County, Penna. 
Large and small amounts. 


Charies Palmer, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


PENING FOR YOUNG JOURNALIST, WITH 
capital of from $500 to $2,000 
dence invited. Address “ Suburban,” care of 
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Physical Culture, either male or female. 


WV “Physical Culture, either TEACHER OF 
Must be “ hicksite’’ Friend. Good posi- 


tion. Address Edward C. Dixon, 1330 Arch St., Phila. 

DAYS IN THE’ CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
10 for $65.00. Leave Philadelphia Second-day, 
Seventh month Ist, on 9.30 a.m. train from 
12th and Market Streets. Pullman service. Taking 
in the most desirable places of pleasure and inter- 
esting points in the Catskill Mountains in the best 
manner. Special attention given to those traveling 
alone Payment made in full five days before start- 
ing. For further information eddress, 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Nantucket House to Rent. 


I have a letter from Hulda H Bonwill, a Friend, 
known to many Philadelphians, who has a large, 
old-fashioned house on Nantucket Island, which she 
wishes to rent for the summer at what seems to me 
to be a very low, in fact almost a nominal, rent. 
The house, she says, is well situated, is furnished, 
and has a stable for two horses. 

Any one interested and desiring further particu- 
lars, should address Hulda H. Bonwill, 2133 Second 
Street, San Diego. California. 

C. F. JENKINS. 


To Teachers. 
Friends’ School, 4th and Green Sts., Phila. 


As this schoo! will be laid down as a graded school 
at the end of present term, the Committee will re- 
ceive applications from any qualified member of 
the Society who may desire to continue it on his or 
her own behalf, to whom the free use of school 
rooms, furniture, and text-books will be tendered. 
Address with references, ANNA M. GRISCOM, 
Clerk, No. 622 Marshall street 


Public Sale. 


Two farms in Kent County, Maryland. One of 
317 acres near Betterton, right in the peach belt. 
One of 403 acres Both with beautiful water fronts. 
Either place will divide conveniently into two 
farms. Sale at Chestertown, Sixth month 4th, at 
noon, after arrival of train from Philadelphia. 

For further information apply to 

k. T. TURNER, JR., Trustee, 
Betterton P. O., Kent County, Maryland. 





REAL ESTATE 


S, P, CRAN STON, and FIRE INSURANCE 


2421 N. College Ave., near 25th St and Girard Ave. 


3961 Haverford Ave., nr 40th St. and Lancaster Av. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. _ 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents collected in all parts of the city. 


ONTH 1, 1895. 


Correspon- | 


‘WALL PAPER of 


| The Perfect Underwear 








‘ ’ at : 
Young Friends’ Association Meeting. 
SECOND-DAY EVENING, SIXTH MONTH 10, 
AT 8 O'CLOCK, CHERRY STREET 
MEETING-HOUSE, 
Program. 
. Review of last four Chapters Vol. III., ** Jan- 
ney's History of Friends.” 
By IsABEL CHAMBERS. 
. “*The Message of Quakerism to the Present 
Day: A Review.” By EmMa FELL. 
. Report of the Flushing Celebration. 


All interested are cordially invited. 


John Faber Miller, “\.sumows eo 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
"WI" 533 N. Eleventh Street, 
Millinery. Philadelphia. 
736 Spring Garden St. 
CAaetee RAU, Philadelphia. 
Plain [iillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


720 Wallace Street, ““"* “00r Sidley Phi st, 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for Spring and Summer 


66 +” 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure woul, 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen Syst 
S. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 
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ee “Tellurian for $3.00. 


Isaac T. Johnson, Principal of Frients’ School, 
Wilmington, Del.. says of it : *‘ 1 think it one of the 
mot useful pieces of apparatus we have. I heartily 
recommead it fur use in every school room.”’ 


Designed and made by 
WILLS PASSMORE, 
FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and nan Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings ‘make it especiall attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


yr 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Schdol for both séxes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has jm cfect san- 
{tary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
Fron easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

Ll York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


tam, OOH APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y 





Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 


osllene’ or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 
The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
m New York. For catalogue and culars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
et manual trai Special care will 

ven to the moral and religious training of the 

= by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

Por circulars and other information, add 
GEORGE L. MARIS, — 


University Extension Summer Meeting, 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1-26, 

Stx DEPaRTMENTS: A. Literature and History 
‘Qreek year). B. Psychology. C. Music. D. Bio ogy. 
) Polities. F. Mathematics 
Adams, Martin L. D’Ooge, 
1M Macfarlane, Richard 
, Woodrow Wilson and 
‘ss. For full information 

r. Devine, Director, 


Ivory SoAP 


99 +4 


ioo0 PURE 


At all crocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 


more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Paocten & Gamace Co. Oin'ti. 


THE “‘STUFFY” STOVES © 


are not cheerful nor healthful. 


The JACKSON VENTILATING 


GRATES heat two or more rooms in mid-winter, and give cheer 


and pure air. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman St., New York. 





MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheanest, and Easiest Method of Canning 


- Fruits and Vegetables - 


Fruits too ripe for transportation may be successfully canned by this 


process, either with or without sugar, retaining form and flavor 
son can successfully operate. For particulars address, 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO, 


Auy per- 


1101 RACE ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 


A book of receipts by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, given with each Canner sold. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- . 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 


Buarthnere College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Summer examinations for admission will be held 
Sixth month 7th and 8th, 1895. Collegiate year 
begins Ninth month 17th, 1895. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph_D., President 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled, Finest School wy in America. 
And only $5.0" an week. Addre: 

- M. ‘PHIL LIPS Ph. D., 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


5’ Fifteenth St, Philad’a. | seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@a 


S$’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
%S, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
ATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 





The best of | 


Principal. | 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BON# MANURRS, 


| NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 


| known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In In Shawls, 
In Waterproofs, In C 
In Kugs, Mats, in Upho 
In Muslin Doderwene, < ana etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LII.No. 22. } 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXII. 


’Tis not words, 'tis not forms, 'tis not profession, 
Jriends, that we want, but the substance. It is a grievous 
thing that men should have been so drowned in controversy 
and books of commentary, instead of coming to drink of 
the pure water of life. SAMUEL TUKE. 


—- 


Samuel Tuke was born in 1784. At the age of eight he was sent to 
the Ackworth School, but left school-life behind him at thirteen and 
entered his father’s wholesale tea and coffee business. He married, in 
1810, Priscilla Hack, of Ciichester. In the reform era of 1832 he 
took an able part in politics, but declined the following year the prof- 
fered honor of representing the city of York in Parliament. Was 
much interested in several progressive movements, and a hater of 
abuses. He was connected with the Retreat, a home for the mentally 
afflicted of the Society of Friends, and the Friends’ Provident Insti- 
tution. In the prime of life he became a minister of the gospel, and 
one of rare eloquence. His manifold labors in behalf of Christian 
education should not pass unnoticed, and as an author he deserves to 
be more read than is the case. In 1812 he taught an adult First-day 
School class, and also labored among the prisoners in York Castle. 
He was much gifted as a yearly meeting clerk, in ability to harmonize 
conflicting views. Whether as merchant, citizen, philanthropist, or 
Christian minister there was nothing superficial in his character. The 
latter part of his life he was interested in the condition of Ireland. A 
paralytic affection befell him in 1849, but he lived usefully till 1857. 


FLOWER SERMONS. 


FLOWERS preach to us if we will hear. 
The rose saith in the dewy morn, 
‘“‘T am most fair; 
Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn.” 
The poppy saith, amid the corn, 
‘“‘ Let but my scarlet head appear 
And I am held in scorn; 
Yet juice of subtle virtue lies 
Within my cup of curious dyes.”’ 
The violets whisper from the shade 
Which their own leaves have made; 
‘“« Men scent our fragrance on the air, 
Yet take no heed 
Of humble lessons we would read.’’ 
But not alone the fairest flowers ; 
The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
To nourish one small seed. 


Christina Rossetti. 


RELIGIOUS SECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From Volume I. of the American Church History Series, by Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, of the New York /ndependent. (His statements are a 

review of the results ascertained by the Religious Census of 1890.) 
WE scarcely appreciate our advantages. Our citizens are 
free to choose a residence in any one of fifty States and 
Territories, and to move from one to another as often as 
they have a mind to. There is even a wider range for 
choice and change in religion. One may be a pagan, a 
Jew, or a Christian, oreach in turn. If he is a pagan, 
he may worship in one of the numerous temples devoted 
to Buddha; if a Jew, he may be of the Orthodox or Re- 
formed variety ; if a Christian, he may select any one of 
125 or 130 different kinds, or join every one of them in 
turn. He may be six kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds 
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of a Catholic, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Presby- 
teriinm, thirteen kinds of a Baptist, sixteen kinds of a 
Lutheran, or seventeen kinds of a Methodist. He may 
be a member of any one of 143 denominations, or of all 
in succession. If none of these suit him, he still has a 
choice among 150 separate and independent congrega- 
tions, which have no denominational name, creed, or 
connection. Any resident of the United States is per- 
fectly free to make himself at home with any of these re- 
ligious companies, and to stay with each as long or as 
short a time as he will. We sometimes speak as though 
there were not sufficient freedom of thought. Here are 
many phases of thought, and any man may pass without 
hindrance through them all. 

A closer scrutiny of the list, however, shows that many 
of these 143 denominations differ only in name. With- 
out a single change in doctrine or polity; the seventeen 
Methodist bodies could be reduced to three or four; the 
twelve Presbyterian to three ; the twelve Mennonite to 
two; andsoon. Thedifferences in many cases are only 
sectional or historical. The slavery question was the 
cause of not a few divisions, and matters of discipline 
were responsible for a large number. Arranging the de- 
nominations in groups or families and counting as one 
family each the twelve Mennonite, the seventeen Meth- 
odist, the thirteen Baptist bodies, and so on, we have, 
instead of 143, only 42 titles. , 

The numerous divisions make modern ecclesiastical 
history an interesting study. It is interesting because it 
necessarily deals with so many distinct phases of relig- 
ious thought, so many diverse denominational move- 
ments, and so many divergencies, great and small, in 
usage, discipline, and polity. But it is a peculiarly dif- 
ficult study, because of the multiplicity of denominational 
divisions, and the labyrinth of details which must be 
mastered. No worse puzzle was ever invented than that 
which the names of the various denominations present. 

We have, for example, the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in 
the United States,’’ and the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America’’ ; the ‘‘ Reformed Church 
in the United States’’ and the ‘‘ Reformed Church in 
America.’’ Whichis which? There are doubtless many 
members of these bodies who could not tell. The only 
apparent distinction in each of these cases is geograph- 
ical. But what is the difference between the ‘‘ United 
States’’ and the ‘‘ United States of America’’? How is 
anybody to distinguish between the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church 
in the United States ’’’ and the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America’’ ? 

It is said that there is a theological distinction between 
the ‘* Reformed Church in the United States ’’ and the 
‘¢ Reformed Church in America.’’ One is supralapsarian 
and the other is sublapsarian. It is not easy to remem- 
ber which is sublapsarian and which supralapsarian, nor 
can everybody be expected always to be able to tell the 
precise differences which these terms indicate. Of course 
the theologians of the two churches understand whether 
they are sublapsarians or supralapsarians ; but what about 
the poor laymen? Do they know? Can they be ex- 
pected to know? The way we learn to distinguish be- 
tween the two churches is by identifying the Reformed 
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Church in America as the ‘*‘ Dutch’’ body, and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States as the ‘‘ German ”’ 
body ; and so when we ‘want to use these titles intelli- 
gently we bracket the words ‘‘ Dutch’’ and ‘* German’’ 
in connection with them. 

Among the Presbyterians there are four bodies of the 
Reformed variety. I have always had great difficulty in 
distinguishing between them. One is called the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America; another the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
North America. One has a synod and the other a general 
synod. But it is not always easy to remember which has 
the synod and which the general synod. Ihave found in 
their monthly organs a more sure method of distinction. 
One of these organs has a blue cover and the othera pink 
cover. The blue-cover organ represents the general 
synod, and the general synod represents the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in North America, the pink-cover 
organ represents the synod, and the synod represents the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

About a century ago a number of ministers and 
churches seceded from the Kirk in Scotland and organ- 
ized the Secession Church. Soon after, half of this 
Secession Church seceded from the other half, and in 
process of time the halves were quartered. Then, as a 
matter of course, there was a dispute among them as to 
who were the first seceders. Those who thought their 
claim best prefixed the word ‘‘ Original’’ to their title 
and became Original Seceders. Then there was a union 
of Seceders and Original Seceders, and the result was the 
United Original Secession Church, or, more properly, the 
Church of the United Original Seceders. This is proba- 
bly the only instance in which the ideas of division and 
union are both incorporated in one title. This title 
being neither ecclesiastical nor doctrinal, and not even 
geographical, we may properly term it mathematical, and 
think of the church as the Original and Only Addition- 
Division Church in the Presbyterian family. 

There are twelve bodies of Presbyterians to be dis- 
tinguished, and seventeen bodies of Methodists; and 
Methodist titles are scarcely more helpful than Presby- 
terian. We have the Methodist Episcopal, which we 
recognize as the parent body, and which we sometimes 
distinguish as the Northern Church, though it covers the 
South as well as the North. We have the Methodist 
Episcopal, South, which resulted from the division in 
1844. We have the African Methodist Episcopal, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the Union American Methodist Episco- 
pal, the African Union Methodist Protestant, the Zion 
Union Apostolic, and the Evangelist Missionary—all 
colored bodies. We have also three bodies of Congre- 
gational Methodists, none of which are Congregational 
in fact, with Free, Independent, Protestant, Primitive, 
and other varieties of Methodists, the why of which 
must forever remain an inscrutable mystery to the mass of 
mankind. The word ‘ Protestant ’’ in the title of the 
Methodist Protestant Church does not, at least histor- 
ically, mean Evangelical or anti-Catholic, but really anti- 
Episcopal. The Methodist reformers of 1830 protested 
against the episcopacy of the parent body as a barrier to 
the reforms they advocated. ‘‘ Methodist Protestant ’’ 
does not, therefore, indicate that there is a Methodist 
Catholic Church from which this is distinguished, but 
that there is a Methodist Episcopal Church from. which 
this is distinguished as a Methodist anti- Episcopal Church. 
In the title Free Methodist Church the word ‘ Free ’’ 
does not mean free from State control or patronage, as it 
means in Presbyterian parlance in Scotland, but free from 
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the pew system, free from worldliness, free from instru- 
mental and choir music, and free from unsound preach- 
ing. This we ascertain from the history of the body, 
not from its title. The Primitive Methodist Church does 
not, of course, claim to belong to the age of Primitive 
Christianity, nor to be the original Methodist Church. 
It dates from 1810, and sprang from a revival of the early 
Methodist practice of field-preaching. 

Of Baptist bodies we count thirteen, including the 
Regular, North, South, and Colored ; the Freewill in two 
varieties ; the General, Separate, United, Six-Principle, 
Seventh-Day, Primitive, and Old Two-Seed-in-the Spirit 
Predestinarian ; also the Baptist Church of Christ, which 
claims to have descended direct from the apostles. Be- 
ginning with the three principal bodies, called ‘‘ Regular,’’ 
we might, following the old classification of verbs, 
describe the Baptists as ‘‘ Regular, Irregular, Redundant, 
and Defective.’’ The mostturious of all Baptist bodies 
is the Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian. Here 
we have a title that is definite. It describes and distin- 
guishes. These Baptists are Predestinarian. They be- 
lieve that every action, whether good or bad, of every 
person and every event, was predestinated from the begin- 
ning ; not only the initial sin of Eve and the amiable 
compliance of Adam and the consequent fall of man, but 
the apostasy of Satan. They are thoroughly Predestina- 
rian ; and not only Predestinarian, but they are Old 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarians. The two seeds 
are good and evil; and one or the other of them will 
spring up unto eternal life or eternal death, according to 
the nature of the predestination decreed in each par- 
ticular case. 

There are four bodies of Brethren who object to any 
other designation. They are popularly known as (Ply- 
mouth) Brethren. By putting the word Plymouth in 
parenthesis we can distinguish them from other bodies of 
Brethren ; but how shall we distinguish each of these four 
bodies of (Plymouth) Brethren from the other three? 
The device I was led to adopt for the census was that of 
Roman numerals, thus: 

(Plymouth) Brethren L., 

(Plymouth) Brethren II., 

(Plymouth) Brethren III., 

(Plymouth) Brethren IV., 
the word ‘‘ Plymouth ’’ being in parentheses in each case. 

Much confusion often arises from the similarity of 
titles. There are, it will be noticed, several bodies 
called the Church of God, with only a slight variation in 
two instances. There are the Church of God and 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus, both Adventist ; the 
Church of God, otherwise distinguished as the denomina- 
tion founded by Elder Winebrenner, and the Church of 
God in Christ. The large body, which appears in the 
list given in this volume as Disciples of Christ, also often 
calls itself simply ‘‘ The Christians.’’ There is another 
denomination, with similar tenets and two branches, 
which uses the same designation and is otherwise known 
as the Christian Connection. The authorities of the 
census in 1870 declared that in the results it was impos- 
sible to draw a line of separation between these denom- 
inations. A few years ago the Disciples were popularly 
distinguished as the body to which President Garfield 
belonged, and they are probably better known as Camp- 
bellites, a term which is offensive to them, than by either 
of their accepted titles. 

Eacu day, each week, each month, each year is anew 
chance given you by God. A new chance, a new leaf, a 
new life—this is the golden, the unspeakable gift which 
each new day offers to you.— Canon Farrar. 
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SAMUEL BOWNAS AT FLUSHING IN 1702. 


Extract from the Journal of Samuel Bownas. 

On the 29th of 11th month, 1702, I was in Flushing on 
Long Island, it being the half-yearly meeting, which was 
very large, [George] Keith being expected there. When 
the meeting was fully set, the high sheriff came, with a 
very large company with him, who were all armed ; some 
with guns, others pitchforks, others swords, clubs, hal- 
berts, etc., as if they should meet with great opposition 
in taking a poor silly harmless sheep out of the flock. 

The sheriff, stepping up into the gallery, took me by 
the hand, and told me I was his prisoner. By what 
authority? said I. He pulled out his warrant, and 
showed it me. I told him that warrant was to take 
up Samuel Bowne, and my name was not Samuel 
Bowne, but that Friend’s name is so, pointing to 
the Friend by me. We know him, said he; this is not 
the man, but you are the man; pray then what is your 
name ? That is a question that requires consideration, 
whether proper to answer or not, for no man is bound to 
answer or not to his own prejudice; the law forces none 
to accuse himself. 

Thus we pro’d and con’d a little time, and I got up 
from my seat, and John Rodman, Samuel Bowne, and 
sundry other Friends, and walked out of the meeting, it 
not being proper to discourse there at that time; and 
they, on conversing with the sheriff, who in his nature 
was a very moderate man, having known Friends in 
England, easily prevailed on him to stay the meeting, 
with all his retinue, and afterwards they would consider 
what was best to be done. 

They willingly laid down their arms on the outside 
of the door, and came in, which increased the throng 
very much ; the meeting was silent a considerable time, 
and the sheriff's company queried of each other privately, 
so as I heard it, why I did not preach ; others concluding 
I should preach no more, being now a prisoner ; that is 
enough to silence him, said they ; but finding the word 
like a fire, I could no longer contain, but standing up, I 
had a very agreeable service, both to myself and Friends, 
with the rest of the company ; the sheriff himself and his 
company also, spoke well of it; it was the first day of 
the meeting, and the seventh of the week. 

After meeting was ended, sundry Friends went to 
Samuel Bowne’s to consult with the sheriff, and he being 
very moderate and in a very good humor, spoke very 
mild and very courteously, blaming [George] Keith and 
[William] Bradford, and gave liberty that I should stay 
with my friends until Fifth-day following, there being 
two days of the meeting yet to come, and a funeral of a 
noted Friend to be the day after it ended. The meeting 
increased, and the last was both largest and the most 
open ; it was supposed there might have been near 2,000 
people the last day, but Keith did not come there. 





However, after much consultation with the justices, 
this devoted servant of the Lord was sent to prison, 
where he remained confined one year wanting three weeks 
and about two days. 

Some of these justices should be held up to remem- 
brance. Johnathan Whitehead was a very moderate 
man, and endeavored much to have him set at liberty, 
but they had a priest with them who endeavored to put 
the worst construction on everything he said. Besides, 
in one instance, they had shut up a man behind in a 
closet, to take in shorthand the examination, that they 
might peruse the same to their own advantage, but the 
man was drunk and lost his papers going home, to their 
great disappointment and shame ; great inquiry was made 
about them among the people in vain. 








On one occasion the judge was angered to that degree 
that he gave strict orders to keep him more close than 
before ; threatening ‘‘ as justice cannot be come at here, 
I will send him to London, chained to the man of war’s 
deck, like other vile criminals, with his crimes and mis- 
demeanors along with him, which are of the highest 
nature, and most dangerous consequence, as tending to 
subvert both Church and State.’’ B. 

THE SYRIAC GOSPELS.? 

THE discovery of a very ancient version of the Gospels 
in Syriac, amidst the once disregarded treasures of the 
Convent on Mount Sinai—the same storehouse which, 
fifty years ago, yielded up the celebrated Codex Sinaiticus 
—is a circumstance which must be deeply interesting to all 
who have given any attention to this class of subjects. 
The story of how this new Codex was found is told partly 
in a little book written jointly by the two sisters who vis- 
ited the Convent, and partly in the introduction to the 
translation of the Gospels itself. To a lover of ancient 
manuscripts the finding of such a treasure is most excit- 
ing, but the interest did not come all at once in this in- 
stance, as much was obscure and doubtful at first, and 
Mrs. Lewis could not be quite sure of the value of what 
she had found. 

It was in 1892 that this lady, who was well equipped 
by her knowledge of languages for the task she had un- 
dertaken, arrived at the Convent of St. Katharine on 
Mount Sinai, accompanied by her twin sister, Mrs. Gib- 
son. They were kindly received by the monks and al- 
lowed to make the search as they desired. It was in part 
the discovery of ‘‘ The Apology of Aristides,’’ by Rendel 
Harris in 1889, which induced Mrs. Lewis to believe 
that a further search into the archives of the Convent 
would not be fruitless. Amongst the volumes produced 
for her inspection was a thick one whose leaves were so 
stuck together that some of them could only be separated 
by means of the steam of a kettle. Mrs. Lewis soon saw 
that it was a palimpsest. The vellum, scarce and precious 
in those days, had been used more than once ; it is even 
believed that it had served three successive scribes in this 
case. The writing on the top consisted of stories of the 
lives of a number of female saints whose names we Pro- 
testants of the West do not hold much in remembrance. 
How little the copyist of those tales, which appear to 
have been well conned by the monastic brethren, imag- 
ined that he was furnishing an example of what it is to 
obscure the words of our Lord with the traditions of 
men | 

Mrs. Lewis detected the existence of a copy of the 
Gospels underneath the other writing, chiefly by the 
headings and margins, which were not always covered 
over. She could not bring up the words clearly without 
the use of chemicals, which were applied on a subsequent 
visit. However, with the help of her sister, she care- 
fully photographed the many pages and brought home 
the impressions, specimens of which are given in both 
the volumes here noticed, to be submitted to the savants 
of Cambridge. They were shown to Mr. F. C. Burkitt 
and the late Prof. Bensley, who regarded them with the 
greatest excitement, and who subsequently agreed to ac- 
company the sisters on a second visit to Sinai. This was 
accomplished early in 1893, Rendel Harris, who has 
throughout been Mrs. Lewis’s counsellor and assistant, 





1A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinai- 
tic Palimpsest.” By Agnes Smith Lewis, M. R. A.S. Macmillan 
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‘‘ How the Codex was Found.” A narrative of two visits to 
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being also of the party. The three gentlemen divided 
the work of transcription between them, and this, with 
the valuable assistance of the original discoverer, was ac- 
complished in about six weeks. The Syriac version thus 
prepared has been for some time before the public, and 
now we have it in English, translated by Mrs. Lewis and 
published in good print and an attractive form. 

The reader will see at a glance that there are many 
curious gaps in the Gospel history—words, sentences, and 
sometimes considerable parts of chapters are omitted. 
This is not surprising, considering the condition of the 
manuscript, some of it lost, parts undecipherable, and 
occasionally torn. One is rather surprised that it is so 
continuous as a whole. Of the omissions which do not 
arise from these causes, but apparently from the absence 
of such portions in the text from which this was taken, 
there are some notable instances. We do not find here 
the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel, nor the passage 
from the third to the eleventh verse of the eighth chapter 
of John. There are a good many variations in readings. 
Those which have attracted most attention are in the first 
chapter in Matthew, verses 16, 21, and 25, where Joseph 
is asserted to be the father of Jesus. These readings are 
the subject of much discussion, as to how they come to 
be there, and what light they throw on the history of 
opinion, all of which must be left for the learned world 
to decide. Meanwhile, as is pointed out by Rendel 
Harris, in an article in the Contemporary Review for 
November, 1894, the differences appear inconsistent with 
other verses in the passage, which are the same as in other 
versions of the Gospels. 

Turning to other points, we observe that in the song 
of the angels recorded in Luke, which has been differently 
given by some recent revisers, we return to the old form, 
‘* Peace on earth, and good will to men.’’ Note also 
Matthew 20: 12, ‘‘ The burden of the day in the heat,”’ 
and Matthew 7: 9, ‘‘ For I also am a man ¢hat Aas 
authority,’’ Mark 10: 50, ‘‘ and he rose up and fook up 
his garment, and came to Jesus,’’ John 8: 57, ‘‘ Hath 
Abraham seen thee?’’ and 20: 8, ‘‘and they’’ (not 
John alone) ‘‘saw and believed.’’ In other instances 
without much difference in meaning there is a certain 
freshness of expression which will interest the student of 
Scripture, as for example, Matthew 9: 16, ‘lest the fill- 
ing up of the new piece should draw away the weak parts 


before,’’ and Luke 17: 10, ‘‘ We are servants ; what was 
our duty to do we have done.’’ 
kinds will be found on a careful perusal of the book. 

As regards the authority of these readings, and the 


kindred question of the antiquity of the manuscript, we | 


must be content to remain in doubt for the present. The 
date of the upper writing is given on the vellum and is 
made out to be A. D. 778, which is considered very early 
for a palimpsest. 


are other indications which expert scholars understand, 
and which induce some of them to believe that this 


Codex is no duplicate of anything hitherto known, ‘ but | 


the very earliest attempt at translating the Gospels into 
Syriac or indeed into any language.”’ 


is closely akin to the Aramaic which was spoken in our 
Lord’s time, so that the translation from Greek to Syriac 
would be, so to speak, a natural one. Certain expressions 
preserved in our English Bibles, such as Zphphatha and 
Talitha Cumi, are Aramaic, and are found in the Syriac 
version as part of the text. Whatever may be the ultim- 





Many more of both | 
_ was upon the point of entering he was impressed by the 


| and drums beating, passed by. 
It points to a much earlier date for the | 
Gospels underneath, and implies an earlier one still for | 
the Greek copy from which the version was made. There | 


For the Syriac is | 
believed on good grounds to be the first language into | 
which the new Testament was rendered, and moreover, it | 
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ate decision of competent judges as to the date of the 
Codex and its position in relation to others of its kind, 
one thing is certain, that we have here a fresh and inde- 
pendent witness of the substantial identity of the most 
precious portion of our New Testament with that which 
was read in public worship, and conned in hours of priv- 
ate devotion, in the early centuries following the earthly 
life of our Lord. For it is the resemblance rather than 
the dissimilarity which chiefly impresses the reader. 

It is significant, and a thing that strikes the imagina- 
tion, that this priceless history of the life and death and 
sayings of Jesus Christ was, in a day when books were 
not too abundant, erased in part and scribbled over in 
larger letters with tales of the saints! A parable this, 
but happily one that does not end here. For the hid 
treasure has been found again, the faded ink restored to 
clearness ; and while the stories of St. Pelagia and St. 
Euphrosyne, holy women and martyrs as they may have 
been, are set aside to gratify the more curious, the records 
of the life and words of Him who ‘‘ spake as never man 
spake’’ are brought again to light. Even so in things 
spiritual, the attempt to blur over or supersede the essen- 
tial truth of Christianity will always fail. The characters 
are never really effaced, and that which is partially 
ignored or undervalued in one age reasserts itself in an- 
other, because though our ‘‘ little systems ’’ may ‘‘ cease 
to be,’’ the Son of God ‘‘ is more than they.’’ 

—Matilda Sturge, in British Friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
THE FRIENDLY IDEA OF WORSHIP. 


THE purpose and conduct of public worship, as under- 
stood and practiced by the Religious Society of Friends, 
is so different from that of the other branches of the 
Christian Church that it is frequently misunderstood 
and sometimes despised, even by those capable of appre- 
ciating its deep meaning, simplicity, and beauty, when 
these are once presented. Quite recently a noted minis- 
ter and lecturer, belonging to one of the largest branches 
of the Church of Christ, referred to the Friendly method 
of worship in a way well calculated to mislead his hearers 
and to throw discredit upon the system of worship which 


| our religious body has followed from the time of its 
_ adoption, about two and a half centuries ago. 

of the worn out one, and the rent should be worse than | 
_ that some time before he had been impelled to attend 


In the course of a public lecture the minister said 
Friends’ meeting, but as he approached the door and 


profound, death-like silence inside, and hesitated to go 
in and break the silence. While waiting in this way on the 
threshold he heard loud music coming up the street, and 
in a few minutes the Salvation Army, with banners flying 
‘« There,’’ said the lec- 
turer, ‘‘ were the two extremes—the utter silence of the 
Quakers and undue noise of the Salvation Army ; the 
truth lies in the beautiful mean between these two 
extremes.’’ 

It seems to the writer that the statement of the lec- 
turer and the inference which was doubtless intended to 
be drawn from his illustration, are both somewhat ex- 
treme, misleading, and unfair. In the general activities 
of life, its business and its beneficence, the Friends are 
perhaps as active and as outspoken as any branch of the 
Christian Church, and the good work of the Salvation 
Army is admitted by all who are at all familiar with it. 
To intimate that Friends occupy the extreme position of 
silent or idle indifference in the face of the needs of the 
world is certainly most unjust ; and to intimate that the 
religion of the Salvation Army consists in the other ex- 
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treme of empty noise is equally unfair. But it may be 
said that the remarks of the lecturer referred only to the 
subject of worship, and that he intended to merely criti- 
cise the silent method adopted by the Friends as being an 
extreme method not adapted to present needs. This 
naturally brings up the inquiry, What is worship and 
how should it be observed ? 

The Friendly idea of worship is that it is a waiting 
before God in order that his voice may be heard in the 
heart and a message of comfort and strength be received ; 
and it has been the thought of the Society that this Voice 
can best be heard in the reverent silence of those gath- 
ered together for this purpose. God needs no outward 
human voice to help him to speak to those who thus 
listen for his voice in the heart, although he may, and 
doubtless frequently does, use such a human voice as his 
instrument to convey his message ; but this message, even 
when conveyed by such an instrumentality, will be best 
understood when the servant who conveys it and those 
who hear it have been prepared for it by the. reverent 
waiting for it in the presence of Godand “ in the silence 
of all flesh.’’ This is the simple, Friendly ideal of wor- 
ship; may it not well be asked if any higher ideal has 
yet been presented to the world ? 

The usual method of worship as conducted by some 
selected leader in the various Christian Churches seems 
to the writer to be quite as extreme in the direction of 
human instrumentality as the Friendly method is in the 
lack of it. If it be urged that the latter is extreme in 
being usually so silent, may it not with equal truth be 
said that the other method is quite as extreme in avoiding 
or prohibiting silence? If the Friends are right in de- 


siring to listen to His voice, who promised that ‘‘ where | 


two or three are gathered together in his name, there he 
would be in their midst,’’ may it not be fairly doubted 
whether any other minister can so fully understand human 
needs or so fully minister unto them? Will an ably 
written sermon, or a carefully prepared lecture, take the 
place of this direct and immediate communion of the 
soul with the great High-priest, whose presence and ser- 
vice can be only spiritually known and felt? And, 
finally, if the Friendly ideal is the true one, and if God’s 
messages of hope, and strength, and love, come best to us 
directly from his spirit to ours in these hours of silent 
waiting before him, may we not also ask, which of us 
can afford to miss these opportunities of meeting together 
in his presence ? R. 





GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE DIVINE 
IMMANENCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
To one who is familiar with the fundamental doctrine of 
Friends, the Divine Immanence, the growing recognition 
of it in Boston and vicinity, is very noticeable. The 
very thought atmosphere seems surcharged with it, and it 
will apparently soon be generally recognized by thoughtful 
persons without regard to sectarianism. It is frequently 
heard in the sermons of our most prominent ministers 
and the intellectual and philosophical life of the city is 
rapidly crystallizing around this great truth as a center. 

Edward Everett Hale, in a recent noon-day reading 
in the parlors of his church, had for his subject: ‘‘ The 
English Mystics, George Fox, William Law, and Richard 
Baxter.’’ He read extracts from George Fox’s Journal 
and made the following comments: ‘‘ Here in the midst 
of those who occupied themselves by talking about gowns 
robes and rituals, were a few men who really believed in 
God, recognizing him as ever-present help and guide. 
It was the Spirit that was their authority and they called 
themselves Friends of the Spirit, hence the name, the 








Society of Friends. They believed that the words of 
Jesus, ‘ the kingdom of God is within you,’ were just as true 
as when he spoke them. Friends enjoined the duty of loving 
everybody, and accorded honor, not merely to kings and 
princes, but to allmen. Whether or not the Society is 
to become extinct, their cardinal doctrine of the Inner 
Light is now accepted by every one from the pope on his 
throne to the wildest come-outer. Methodism, as founded 
by the Wesleys, was the logical outcome of the effect of 
Quakerism upon the thought of the last century as 
Unitarianism is of its effect upon the thought of this. 
Common to them all is the belief that God is here and 
now in our midst and if we seek him we shall find him. 
Let us all cultivate the habit of listening in our souls, 
being assured that it will lead us into all truth.’’ 

In conversation at the close of the meeting, on being 
told that one of the company was a Quaker, he said: 
‘¢Qh, well, Iam too. So is everybody that amounts to 
anything.’”’ 

Not only from pulpit and platform do we hear of the 
Immanent God, but also in the daily newspaper, in current 
periodical literature and in the thoughtful books of the 
day. Among the latter may be mentioned ‘‘ God’s Image 
in Man,’’ by Henry Wood ; ‘‘ Out of Law into Gospel, 


| or God in Man,’’ by Sarah Elizabeth Griswold ; ‘‘ God’s 


Light and How it Came to Me,”’’ author’s name withheld, 
and ‘* The Immanent God”’ by Horatio W. Dresser. 

The first named work is a beautiful, inspiring and up- 
lifting testimony to the Divine Immanence in human life. 
The following quotation will serve to show the philosophy 
of the author and give an idea of the high ground on 
which he stands : 

‘God is ever in contact with human souls. The one 
direct and supreme authority is the tribunal of the Spirit 
in the heart of man’s nature. There is the divine image 
and that is the perfect model. Religion is a binding to 
God and that bond is normal. God-consciousness in the 
soul of man is the only force which can awaken and un- 
cover the supremest ideal. God has entered human life 
and by orderly steps is working out His great design.”’ 

The ‘‘ Immanent God,’’ by Horatio W. Dresser, was 
brought out a few months ago and was at once recognized 
as a thoughtful and helpful study of our relations with God 
and his universe. Recently the author has added other 
chapters, making altogether a work of 219 pages, which 
he has published under the title, ‘‘ The Power of Silence, 
an Interpretation of Life in its Relation to Health and 
Happiness.’’ It is a clear and forcible presentation of a 
philosophy of life that is spiritual and helptul; spiritual 
because it recognizes the presence and power of the 
Immanent Spirit in every moment of actual life; and 
healthful, because it points the way to make such an ad- 
justment of our relations to the great Reality of Life as 
will bring us health, happiness, and the fullest develop- 
ment. EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 

Somerville, Mass. 





AFFLICTION is a divine diet, which, though it be not 
pleasing to mankind, yet Almighty God hath often, very 
often, imposed it as good though bitter physic upon those 
children whose souls are dearest to him.— Wad/ton. 





I po not think we have any right to think of a heaven 
for others, much less of a heaven for ourselves, in the 
world to come, until we are wholly determined to make 
this world a heaven for our fellow-men, and are hoping, 
believing, loving, and working for that and its realiza- 
tion, not in a thousand or a million years, but in a nearer 
and a nearer future.— Stopford A. Brooke. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 23.—SIxTH MONTH 9, 1895. 
CHRIST THE TRUE VINE. 


GOLDEN ‘T'ExT.—Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit ; and so shall ye be my disciples.—John 15: 8. 


Scripture Reading.—John 15: 1-11. 
HISTORICAL. 


The discourse of Jesus to his disciples, containing 
the illustration of the vine, was given directly after he 
had so signally charged Peter with the denial of his Mas- 
ter in the near future, and immediately preceding his 
memorable prayer, in which he makes such an earnest 
intercession for ‘* those whom the Father had given him 
out of the world,’’ that prayer the most touching, the 
most heartfelt on record; after which he crosses the 
brook Cedron, and enters the garden of Gethsemane, 
famous as the piace where he suffered such agony of spirit, 
praying that if possible the cup of suffering might pass 
from him, yet ‘‘ not my will, but thine, be done.’’ Mat- 
thew and Mark speak of it as ‘‘ a place called or named 
Gethsemane.’’ John says, ‘‘ there was a garden which 
he entered.’’ 

TEACHING. 


In the parable of the vine and its branches, Jesus 
evidently intended to convey to the minds of his disci- 
ples the close relationship that should, nay, that must, 
exist between the true followers of God and his holy 
spirit. As the branch, when severed from its parent 
stem, withers and dies, so does man when separated from 
the Father. While the connection between the vine and 
the branch is complete, the sap flows throughout, the 
fragrant blossoms appear, and in course of time the fruit, 
taking the place of the blossoms, and growing until ma- 
tured. But should the branch be cut off, what follows ? 
Not only does the branch wither, but the fruit decays ; 
the promise which it gave is unfulfilled, and it is not only 
useless, but is an incumbrance on the ground, a blemish 
to the vine. So in the spiritual, when we lose our hold 
on the spirit of the Lord, or dissolve connection in any 
way with Christ, although we may have given promise of 
fruit, that promise is not fulfilled; the fruit so fondly 
looked for has dried up, the foliage withered, and we are 
a dead weight, a mere hanger-on, of no use spiritually, 
either to ourselves or to others. On the other hand, 
‘* He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit.’’ See how intimate the relation ! 
‘* He in ine and [ in him,’’ the same spirit dwelling in 
both, and flowing from Christ to man, with the blessed 
result bringing forth ‘‘ much fruit.’’ ‘‘ Every branch that 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.’’ Not satisfied with it bearing much fruit, 
the great husbandman wants it to bear all it can, so he 
cleanseth, or purgeth, or pruneth it, so it will bring forth 
‘‘more fruit.’’ This operation may be performed in va- 
rious ways, sometimes not very pleasant ways to the na- 
tural man, but the end gained, ‘‘ more fruit,’’ will com- 
pensate for past unpleasantness or even suffering. Every 
true disciple wants to be in condition to bear fruit, and 
to bear more and more the more he works for his Lord. 
Again, Jesussaid: ‘* Now ye are clean, through the word 
which I have spoken to you.’’ We cannot to-day hear 
the outward voice of Jesus, as did they of that olden 
time, but we can hear the Christ-voice within us, and if 
obedient to its teachings, we will verify in ourselves this 
saying. But if we abide not in him, what then? Cast 


forth, withered, thrown into the fire and burned. 
We need not suppose this to mean that if we do not 


heed his precepts, we will be cast into an outward fire 
and consumed. 


What then is the spiritual application of 











this part of the lesson tous of to-day? Thisis what we 
want. To be careful that we become not, through in- 
difference or carelessness (as the withered branch), cut 
off from all that gives sustenance to the soul, in which 
condition we will be of no use, other than to be burned 
figuratively. We would fain believe that this expression 
is a mere figure of speech, although the language is very 
plain, ‘‘ cast forth,’’ ‘‘ withered,’’ ‘‘ burned,’’ which in 
the outward means destroyed. Shall, then, all who do 
not continually abide in him be utterly destroyed, or is 
there yet hope? Much of the language Jesus used was 
figurative, allegorical, as by such he could better teach 
the people than by dry dissertations. Mark again: 
‘« Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.’’ 
The ‘‘ fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”’ 
What an array of good fruits to be gathered if we abide 
in the ‘‘ true vine,’’ by the ‘‘ Husbandman,’’ whom we 
will glorify by practicing all these virtues. 

Paul expresses the same thought that Jesus did when 
he says: ‘‘ If any man hath not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his,’’ contrariwise, therefore, who hath the 
spirit is his. In that spirit, anger, hate, malice, and the 
like can no more live and grow than can a plant without 
air and water. How are we to abide in the vine in his 
love? He tells us very plainly: ‘‘If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love,’’ and if in his 
love, then in his spirit. How plain, how simple. What 
are his commandments? Love is the basal principle ; 
love to God and to our fellow-man. Love, charity, jus- 
tice, three little words, yet how full of significant import 
to all who desire to abide in the vine. 


LESSON NOTES. 

If Christ is the true vine and we are the branches, it 
would seem that he partook of our nature but was some- 
thing entirely separate from God, or the husbandman. 
However, we need not carry the parable so far, since 
needless complication may often result from such proce- 
dure. Apart from him we can do nothing; we can do 
no good thing except as we dwell in the Christ spirit, 
the power or possibility of good within our nature. This, 
at least, is absolutely true. 

The burning that is so frequently mentioned in Jesus’ 
teachings as the fate of the unworthy, would seem to find 
its best parallel in the trouble or fire of affliction which 
want of trust or want of faithfulness inevitably brings, 
and by means of which we are often regenerated when a 
smooth or easy life would have been to us a positive 
injury. In one sense anything burned is destroyed, that 
is, as an organism. But its substance is indestructible 
and in the economy of nature is made over into new 
forms. So they who cannot be taught life’s best lessons 
by a sunshiny and comfortable existence, may through 
trouble, accepted in the best spirit, have their old life de- 
stroyed and their entire being renewed, made over, born 
again. If we abide in Christ and his words abide in us, 
whatsoever we ask shall be granted us. For he said in 
praying, ‘‘ I know that thou hearest me always.’’ This 
promise that if the conditions are fulfilled our every 
prayer shall be answered to our satisfaction, is strictly true 
for us at all times, as we can ask in the Christ spirit only 
such things as Christ would ask, whom the Father hears 
always. 





Ou what vice, what blasphemies, what misery, what 
wickedness of every kind accompany and follow in the 
train of war! Let us cry out night and day against all 
the unchristian talk about war being a necessity.— Gen- 
eral Booth. 
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REBECCA PRICE. 


Tuis tribute of affection and of respect to the memory 
of our dear friend, Rebecca Price whose death occurred 
Second month eleventh, 1895, is offered to survivors, 
in the hope that her faithful and exemplary life in well- 
doing may be a benefit and blessing to others. 

Her native place was Gunpowder Md., but for several 
years of the last of her life she was a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. In the morning of her life the 
visitations of Heavenly goodness so softened and tendered 
her feelings that she chose the Lord for her portion, and 
was favored to consecrate her after-life to the service of 
her Heavenly Father—often retiring into the quiet, to 
commune with her own heart, and yielding to the monitor 
within, she was led to declare the gospel message of glad 
tidings to others. 

Her life was the humble, meek, and lowly life of the 
Christian believer, and her ministrations were of the same 
peaceful gentle nature. As she advanced in years, keep- 
ing near the Divine gift, she was led to travel in the 
ministry, attending meetings and visiting families—a 
service which was acceptable to her friends. Her obedi- 
ence, to her Heavenly Father’s requirings, and her 
beautiful gift of kindness and love, especially fitted her 
for visiting families, and her visits to the sick and 
afflicted were seasons of encouragement and comfort— 


her sweet spirit of loving sympathy and tender, kindly | 


feeling were messages of loving service in times of sorrow 
and trial. 

Her innocent cheerfulness in social life was instruc- 
tive, helping others by precept and example, and while 
her own life was not free from the trials and anxieties in- 
cident to our human nature, her trust was in the Lord, 
in abiding confidence—often saying she lived but a day 
at a time—as the Light Divine showed her the duties of 
each day, and gave her the strength and ability for all of 
life’s duties. 

Her communications to her friends and the public, 
published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL at times, 
showed her interest and concern, not only for her own 
people, but for the welfare of humanity and the preserva- 
tion of the heavenly virtues of peace, love, kindness, and 
charity for all. 

She lived to the advanced age of ninety years, retain- 
ing her faculties bright to the last—her interest in meet- 
ings and Friends continuing lively with her—for the be- 
loved Society of which she was so worthy an example. 
But her religion was not confined to name or denomina- 
tion ; she recognized the true, the pure, and the good 
everywhere—that all are the children of the same loving 
Father,—and with charity and love for all, her heart ex- 
panded in gratitude to the Great Giver of all our mercies 
and blessings. 

A gradual failing of strength from a light attack of 
paralysis confined her to bed for several months, during 
which time her patience and consideration for the care 
and attention of a devoted niece by day and night were 
not forgotten, as she calmly awaited the approaching end. 
This came, finding her in the same sweet, gentle spirit of 
hope, peace, and trust which animated her good and use- 
ful life. A. K. R. 


Open your hearts to his Spirit, and he will reveal 
himself with power and great joy within you. Keep 
the mind open to the ever-teaching Spirit of God. There 
is always more to learn. We are as yet only in the 
alphabet of truth. There are withheld revelations that 


wait for the untolding of capacity in man to receive God’s 
disclosure.—P. X. Moxom. 
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INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PARRY. 


I HAVE been disappointed that White Water Monthly 
Meeting has not brought forward a memorial concerning 
its late member William Parry, of whom much might be 
said worthy of remembrance, besides the following inci- 
dent. 

It may have been ten or twelve years ago that a large 
migration of colored people, in many cases destitute, took 
place from the Southern States to Kansas, taxing greatly 
the energy of the philanthropic to guard agains absolute 
and serious suffering among the refugees. 

Elizabeth Comstock, an earnest, benevolent member 
of the other branch of Friends, took an active interest in 
their behalf, and came into our yearly meeting at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on two occassions, I think, and upon our 
consent laid their case before us and successfully besought 
contributions. We all seemed glad to give her the op- 
portunity, but on the last occasion our dear friend William 
Parry urged the opinion that it would best for her to 
wait till the meeting concluded its business for that day 
saying ; ‘‘ If Friends wait to hear now what she has to say 
they will not stay to finish their own business.’’ Noone 
else, however, expressed any objection. Elizabeth at- 
tended to her mission with ability, discretion, and dignity, 
and the meeting’s business for the day suffered nothing, 
but was concluded orderly and well. 

Early the next morning a committee on some service 
of the meeting collected. Among the first arrivals was 


| my friend Samuel R. Battin (then a recent accession 


from Ohio Yearly Meeting) and myself, and quite soon 
William Parry appeared also, and Samuel said to him, in 
kindly, considerate tones: ‘‘ William, I have not spoken 
to any one else about the matter, but did not thee make 
a mistake yesterday, when thee said Friends would not 
stay to attend to their own business if they first stopped 
to listen to Elizabeth Comstock ?’’ Promptly William 
replied, in a characteristic, ringing, manly tone: ‘‘ I was 
wrong, and I thank thee for telling me. How would we 
ever be able to amend, if our faults were never pointed 
out tous? And now I can tell thee one thing, the more 
I see of thee the better I like thee.’’ 

The occasion had a veritable refreshment in it, and 


| my heart responded, ‘‘ These men have both done nobly, 


and they have their reward.’’ ‘‘ Go thou and do like- 
wise.’’ How greatly we might help one another, and be 
helped ourselves, by faithfulness and a loving spirit. 
CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 
Wilmington, Ohio, Fifth month 23. 


WHILE many hold that the golden age of the world 
is gone, we hold that the golden age is to come. We 
believe in to-morrow rather than yesterday. We see the 
prevailing tendency to be on the side of good, a con- 
tinual reaching forward toward the better. So we turn 
with gladness to the newer thought, as prophetic of the 
world as it is to be.—/ohn Learned. 





CHARACTER is a great deal more important than repu- 
tation. We are personally responsible for our character, 


| but we are not personally responsible for our reputation. 


Our character depends on what we are ; our reputation 
depends on what others think we are. If we will take 
good care of our character, we need not trouble ourselves 
about our reputation. Our reputation may change with 
the changes of popular opinion and feeling, but our 
character will not change so long as we are what we are. 
Yet, as a practical matter, we are more likely to worry 
over our reputation than over our character. How fool- 
ish this is !—Sunday School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 1, 1895. 


THE SAMUEL JEANES FUND. 





Tue gift which has been made to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and which will be known as the Samuel Jeanes | 
Fund, will put the meeting in a situation to aid mate- | 
rially the three classes of objects for which the money is 
directed to be used. These are all educational in their 
general character, but on different lines. The memoran- | 
dum accompanying the gift says it is to be applied— 

“to educational purposes, to libraries, and the encouragement of 
literature, on subjects moral, scientific, and truthful, and for the sup- 
port of monthly meeting schools, under the management of members 
of the Society of Friends, located in districts where Friends are in 
sufficient numbers to require the use of school buildings, and beyond 
the limits of the City of Philadelphia.” 

The general object, as we have just said, is educa- | 
tional, and besides the special use of aiding Friends’ 
schools outside the city, (‘‘ monthly meeting schools,’’ 
it will be observed, are particularly designated, and no 
others), it will be within the scope of the gift to apply 
the fund, in part, to any educational purposes which the 
meeting may be desirous of promoting. Theaid of libra- 
ries is also specified. There is not, now, so far as we 
know, any considerable collection of books under the 
care of Friends of this Yearly Meeting, except that at 
Fifteenth and Race streets in this city. This is an im- | 
portant library, centrally and conveniently located, and | 
deserves to be enlarged, to be better roomed, to be more | 
used, and to be kept open a longer time in the day. It | 
is a matter for regret that Friends generally, so many of 
whom come to the city at frequent intervals, do not take | 
a more active interest in this excellent and deserving li- | 
brary. There are, however, smaller collections, monthly 
meeting and preparative meeting libraries,in many places. 
There is not so great an interest felt in these as they de- | 
serve, and their use, we presume, is very limited. The | 
very general disposition to read only ‘‘ new’’ books has 
left some very good old ones to grow dusty, if not 
mouldy, on the shelves of the carefully closed and locked 
book cases of the meeting libraries. 

The encouragement of literature on ‘‘ subjects moral, 
scientific, and truthful,’’ is a third object specified, and | 
avery important one. The printing of books amongst 
us has long been limited, and one reason has been the 





difficulty of seeing beforehand how the expense of the 
edition would be met. The sale of Friends’ books is | 
necessarily limited, and there is usually a definite element 
of risk to the publisher. The yearly meeting will now | 
be in a position to extend aid, judiciously, to literary 

undertakings of merit, contributory to the Society’s | 
objects. In this, as in the other particulars, the Samuel | 
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Jeanes Fund can be, and we do not doubt will be, so 
applied as to bring results consistent with its object, and 
commensurate with its importance. 

THE report of Friends’ Boarding House Association, 
which we print elsewhere in this issue, should serve to 
draw fresh attention to this excellent institution. It has 
come to the point,—after much patient labor for years,— 
where, with larger means its usefulness could be greatly 
increased. There is, we believe, nearly always a pressure 


| upon it for boarding room, and if it could be sufficiently 
_ enlarged to accommodate Friends visiting the city tran- 


siently, it might serve to meet the need so long repre- 


| sented of a Friends’ Temperance Hotel. 


Inquiries being made for ‘‘ The Dissertation on the 


| Christian Ministry,’’ by John Jackson, we are requested 
to state that copies of it can be procured of Friends’ 


Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


BIRTHS. 


ANDERSON.—At Fallston, Harford Co., Md., Second month 28, 
1895, to Morris H. and Marie B. Ambler Anderson, a daughter, who 
is named Mabel Janet. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOLLINSHEAD—ROGERS—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 24, 1895, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Elwood Hollinshead, son of Elwood 
and Martha Hollinshead, and Lydia Rogers, daughter of Wm. Dunn 
and Lydia L. Rogers, all of Moorestown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

DE GARMO.—At his home, in the town of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, N. Y., Fifth month 6, 1895, Silas De Garmo, in his 
69th year. 

GARRETT.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel B. Bar- 
tram, Landsdowne, Pa., on Fifth month 25, 1895, Phoebe Ann, widow 


| of Lewis Garrett, in the 7oth year of her age; a member of Goshen 


Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Willistown, Pa. 


HAHN.—At Orbisonia, Huntingdon county, Pa., Fifth month 19, 
1895, Sarah A., wife of Wm. B. Hahn, aged 76. Interment at the 


| Valley Friends’ ground. 


HALLOWELL.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 25, 1895, Nathan 
Hallowell, in his 71st year. 


KIRK.—In Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa., on Seventh-day, 


Third month 30, 1895, of paralysis, Amanda W. Kirk, widow of T. 
| Harvey Kirk, and daughter of the late Abner and Mary Ann Walton 


of Buckingham, aged 63 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

McNELLY.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., on Third month 
20, 1895, Hanna McNelly in the 84th year of her age; a beloved 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She passed through many severe trials in life, one very great one 
being the loss of her eye-sight when she was 60 years of age. She 
cheerfully bore this affliction saying ‘‘if it is the Lord’s will, I must 
try to bring my mind to it,” which she did with wonderful patience. 


| She never permitted any one to do anything for her that she could do 


for herself, persistently doing all her common sewing, and knitting 
over fifty pairs of stockings during her blind years. She also learned 


| to read from raised letters, which was a great comfort and pastime. 


Her industry and perseverance were very remarkable ; she continued 


| regularly to attend her meeting, which she dearly loved, until the close 


of her beautiful life. Happy and cheerful, she was a constant object 
lesson to those more blessed than herself. It had always been her 
desire to pass away without being a care to others, but a paralytic 


| stroke disabled her many weeks before her death, yet perfect control 


of her mental faculties was mercifully granted her, and although she 
longed for release she was a sweet example of ‘‘ those — also 
serve who only stand and wait.”” With inward vision clear and falter- 
ing voice, she called for her attendants just before the final close and 
thanked them all for kindnesses bestowed, then her meek and quiet 


spirit passed onward, we believe to a well-earned rest and enjoyment 
beyond this life. 
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PETTIT.—At Benton Harbor, Michigan, Fifth month 14, 1895, 
Hannah R. Pettit, in the 96th year of her age. 

Hannah R. Pettit (nee Dudley) was born in Moorestown, Burling 
ton county, N. J., Second month 24, 1803. She came to Indiana in 


1849, where she was soon after united in marriage to David Pettit, | mercury registering 48° at 6.30 o'clock, I have set apart 
| to commune with Friends in distant localities. 


who departed this life Twelfth month 14, 1876. She lived with her 
adopted daughter, the wife of S. F. Curtis, and in Fifth month, 1890, 
removed with them to Benton Harbor, Michigan, where she died at 
g a. m. on Third-day, Fifth month 14, 1895, of old age. She lived 


the most peaceful life I ever knew, and died as she lived, at peace with | and Whitcomb Excursion ’’ to be absent until the rsth 


every one and without an enemy. Interment in the cemetery at 
Pleasant Valley, Ind., May 16, 1895. Ss. FS. 
The friend who sends the above adds: She was one of the oldest 


called to her reward. 


PUSEY.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1895, at the home of her 
brother, Hugh R. Holmes, Loudoun county, Virginia, Mary E. Pusey, 


in the 71st year of her age; a member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


Such lives of self-sacrifice, of devotion to duty, and love for the | 


truth, ever leave us with a sense of our great loss. 
less tie to bind to earth, one more to heaven. ; 


SHOEMAKER. At his residence, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 24, 1895, Joseph M. Shoemaker, in his 48th year. He 
was the son of Robert M. Shoemaker, and well known and esteemed 
in business circles, being senior member of the firm of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., with which firm Robert M. Janney is connected. 
He was a manager of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind, and Treasurer of the Germantown Hospital, to which 
institution he devoted much attention, and in many modest ways he 
was connected with charitable works. 


Yet we have one 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Allen Flitcraft and wife have obtained a minute from 
their monthly meeting to attend Genesee Yearly Meet- 


ing, and to appoint and attend some meetings within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


The circular meeting under the care of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, was held at East Branch, 
N. J., on First-day afternoon of Fifth month 19. The 
attendance was good, composed largely of young people, 


who gave close attention to the communication of Samuel | 


The next | Tight, O Lord, to rule, I feel.”’ 


Jones, who was favored upon that occasion. 
meeting will be held Sixth month 16, at 3 o'clock. 
Trenton Friends will be pleased to make a way for any 
concerned Friend who feels drawn to attend that meeting. 
W. M. M. 


THE POWER OF PATIENCE.— . A man who is to 
accomplish a great work must have infinite patience in 
dealing with all manner of obstacles. These very ob- 


stacles are the test of the greatness of his aim and the stead- | 


fastness of his soul. If he survives them he is worthy to 
achieve ; if he yields to them, he is not the man to win 
the victory. 


and of stronger grasp. It is easy for raw recruits to 


| 


| 
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Tuis bright and beautiful First-day morning, with the 


The 25th 


| of Fourth month a party of seventy-five, mostly strangers 


| reference to 


| © T » 
That is reserved for men of greater insight | Yosemite Valley. 2 





make a charge, no matter how forlorn, but it is very | 


difficult to keep them steady under continuous fire. 
There is a certain joy in a dash, however dangerous, 
which is absent from a perilous position long maintained. 
There are many men who can brilliantly and successfully 


lead a short and quick movement, but the men who can | 
successfully guide a long and stubbornly contested reform | what was said by others ; but one day several months ago, 
For such men must possess | 


not only clear moral convictions and the ability to make | 


in any department are few. 


those convictions contagious, but also the reserve power 
of soul which is a base of supplies to a commander on a 
long march in the face of numberless discouragements, 
obstacles, and failures of support. There is something 
divine in patience, because it is the quality which makes 
great works possible.— Zhe Outlook. 


‘* Few seem to know the purpose of devotion which 
is to express, maintain, and increase reverence.”’ 


| Indiana a boy who hears with his fingers. 
| nine years old, he had a very serious illness, which left 





to each other, departed from the East upon a ‘‘ Raymond 


of Sixth month, to enjoy the beauties of creation, as 


| seen en route to the Yosemite Valley, and thence back to 
subscribers to your paper, and remained firm in the Friends’ faith until | 


our city of Brotherly Love. Each day has been crowned 
with untold pleasure. The party who started soon be- 
came in feeling a united family, each studying the inter- 
est of one another, and all partaking alike in the delights 
which were so abundantly dispensed. 

To speak of each place separately would be useless, 
as an attempt at description would not convey new ideas 
tomany. The feeling of reverence and awe that filled 
our soul-life yesterday, as we entered this incomprehen- 
sible valley, has induced me to give some thoughts in 
it. ‘Inspiration Point,’’ which stands 
5,248 feet high above the level of the sea, was an- 
nounced as having been reached. What grandeur of 
scenery was before us!—the lofty, towering mountains, 
Half Dome, 8,823 feet ; Clouds’ Rest, 9,912 feet ; North 
Domes, 7,525 feet ; Glacier Point, 7,201 feet ; Cathedral 
Rock, 6,331 feet ; Cap of Liberty, 7,062 feet ; El Capi- 
tan, 7,012 feet; Three Brothers, 7,751 feet ; Cathedral 
Spires, 5,934 feet; Sentinel Dome, 8,122 feet, anda 
number of others. The grandeur of the scene was in- 


| creased by the flowing of various falls over these ragged 


mountains. The Bridal Veil falls, 860 feet; Yosemite 
falls, 2,548 feet ; the Sentinel Cascades, 3,270 feet, and 


| numerous other falls, with the deep canyons of verdant 


growth filling them below, seemed to produce an inde- 
scribable sensation of reverence. Individually, we 
could truly say, ‘‘ My soul and all within me bows; thy 
While passing the 
‘¢ Bridal Veil falls,’’ the spray from the water, falling 
from such immense height, covered us as we rode by in 


| the stage, and strange as it may seem, although some of 
| the party did not feel that external baptism was necessary 


to promote spiritual growth, we were made the better, 


| from the fact that the pure baptismal stream came direct 


from the Supreme Source. Wonderful work of nature is 
this region! Strange that visitors have not more vividly 
portrayed its grandeur! No pen, or artist, can give the 
faintest conception of the vastness of its beauty ; all 
should see, to fully appreciate, the immensity of this 
S. T. R. Eavenson. 
Yosemite, Cal., Fifth month 19. 


HEARING WITH THE FINGERS.—There is said to be in 


When he was 


him practically deaf. For a long time the poor little fel- 
low led a most unhappy life because he could not hear 


while his mother was conversing with a visitor, he hap- 
pened to place his hand on her throat, and observed that 


| while his hand rested there he could hear perfectly. 
| Later on he tried the experiment with others, and dis- 
| covered that by making use of the sense of touch in the 


balls of his fingers he could make up for all that he had 
lost by the trouble which had befallen his ears. The re- 


| sult is that he is a much happier lad than he ever expected 


to be again, although he finds it awkward in some cases 
to have to put his fingers on the throats of his friends who 
happen to be talking with him.—Z xchange. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of Friends’ Boarding- 
House Association was held Fourth month 24, 1895, at 
1708 Race street, Philadelphia, Cyrus Chambers, Jr., 
presiding, and Clement A. Woodnutt acting as secretary. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and 
approved. 

A Friend who had formerly been an active member 
of the Board of Managers spoke feelingly of the necessity 
for a Home for Friends. She felt in her declining years 
such a Home was needed, and that it would be well sup- 
ported. There was considerable expression in favor, 
and Friends were encouraged to give the matter their 
consideration. 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring for- 
ward names of officers for the ensuing year. They re- 
ported as follows, and the report was adopted : 


President, Edmund Webster ; Secretary, Clement A. 
Woodnutt, 1226 N. Fifteenth street ; Treasurer, Henry M. 
Laing, 30 N. Third street. 

Managers: Sarah C. Webster, Merion, Pa. ; Edmund 
Webster, 1156 S. Broad street; Mary F. Saunders, 453 
N. Seventh street; Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third 
street; Clement A. Woodnutt, 1226 N. Fifteenth street ; 
Elizabeth H. Woodnutt, 1226 N. Fifteenth street ; Martha 
D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street ; Beulah L. Mitchell, 1405 
N. Seventeenth street; J. Howard Mitchell, 1405 N. 
Seventeenth street; Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace 
street; Emily T. Longstreth, 556 N. Eighteenth street ; 
John L. Longstreth, 556 N. Eighteenth street ; Eva R. 
Vanderbeck, 1410 Bouvier street; Alfred Ogden, 1117 
Lehigh Avenue ; Alice Ida Ogden, 1117 Lehigh Avenue ; 
Emma Speakman Webster, 1156 S. Broad street ; Anna 
T. Shourds, 1212 Wallace street. 

Auditors: John L. Longstreth, Beulah L. Mitchell. 

The annual report was then read, as follows: 
17TH ANNUAL REPORT 

FRIENDS’ 


OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
BOARDING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


The Board is pleased to state that after a little more than eighteen 
months of practical experience with the Race street property, it feels 
satisfied that the move was a proper one. 

The house is very generally filled; occasionally applications are 
put on file awaiting vacancies. There are a number of persons wish- 
ing accommodation for the coming Yearly Meeting week, for which 
arrangements will be made. 

During the first month of the year we were reluctantly obliged to 
part with our matron, Anna L. Martindale, to whose good manage- 
ment and pleasant manners much of the success of the past year is 
due. 
after due deliberation of the committee appointed, Adaline Reeves was 
given the position, and we trust the action of the committee will prove 
to be a wise one. 

Since our last annual meeting we have lost, by death, one of our 
oldest and most useful members, Letitia G. Haines. A suitable 
minute was approved and seconded, expressing the esteem in which 
she was held. In her death the Society of Friends, as well as the 
Friends’ Boarding- House Association, have lost a valued member. 

One of the original charter members of this Association, she was 
ever active in its management, giving unsparingly of both her time and 
money in advancing its usefulness, and during her many years of mem- 
bership, filling numerous positions of trust and responsibility. A 
woman of keen perception, of untiring energy, and sympathetic heart, 


she was always alert to plead for the rights of others, sympathize with | 


the afflicted, encourage the unfortunate, and aid the poor and suffering. 

In her earlier life she took an active interest in the question of 
slavery, and by her words and example aided the noble cause of 
emancipation. For many years,her health had been delicate, and she 
often looked so frail that her friends wondered how she could still be 
actively engaged in her social and household duties; these were often 
performed only by the aid of her will power, which was always at 
command, and on this reserve force she drew without stint. A more 


loving, courageous, kind-hearted, and impulsive woman is seldom met | 


with, and her death is a sad loss not only to her family, but also to us 
who have been her associates for so many years. 

At the ripe age of 80 years, her physical strength gave way to 
nature’s laws, and without protracted pain she wasted away, day by 





Her resignation made it necessary to select a successor; and | 
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day, and week by week, until it seemed to those of us who then saw 
her that each day would be her last on earth; still her mind kept 
bright and clear, and her conversation sparkled with humor, till shortly 
before the great and final change, when she suffered more physical 
pain, and death found her not reluctant to join her loved ones in the 
world beyond. 

A conscientious, charitable, noble worker has passed from our 
midst, and we both mourn and miss her. The vacancy thus caused 
still remains unfilled. 

We believe the boarders as a rule are well satisfied with the com- 
forts and accommodations offered, at the exceedingly reasonable rates 
charged by the Board, and this is evidenced by the few vacancies 
occurring during the year. 

The financial condition of the Association will be given in the re- 
port of our treasurer, Henry M. Laing, who for twenty-three years has 
so successfully cared for, and interested himself in this direction. 

We thank the friends of the Institution for contributions made dur- 
ing the year of household goods and money. 

The treasurer’s report was read, showing receipts 
from board, subscriptions, and donations, $10,525.52 
The expenses for the year, including inter- 

est on $5,000 mortgage on the property, 

1708 Race street, was 9,407.61 

Leaving balance, $1,117.91 

Friends and professors with them desirous of becom- 
ing members of the Association are notified that the 
annual dues of $2 are now due, and can be paid to the 
treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, Phila- 
delphia. EDMUND WEBSTER, President. 

CLEMENT A. WoopnutTT, Secretary. 


Tue Best Har or Lire.—The best half of life is 
in front of the man of forty, if he be anything of a 
man. The work he will do will be done with the hand 
of a master, and not of a raw apprentice. The trained 
intellect does not see ‘‘ men as trees walking,’’ but sees 
everything clearly and in just measure. The trained 
temper does not rush at work like a blind bull at a hay- 
stack, but advances with the calm and ordered pace of 
conscious power and deliberate determination. To no 
man is the world so new and the future so fresh as to him 
who has spent the early part of his manhood in striving 
to understand the deeper problems of science and life, 
and who has made some headway toward comprehending 
them. To him the commonest things are rare and won- 
derful, both in themselves, and as parts of a beautiful 
and intelligent whole. Such a thing as staleness in life 
and its duties he cannot understand. Knowledge is al- 
ways opening out before him in wider expanses and more 
commanding heigths. The pleasures of growing knowl- 
edge and increasing power makes every year of his life 
happier and more hopeful than the last. —Se/ected. 


How To See OvurseEL_vEs.—‘‘ Put yourself in his 
place’ is an excellent method of bringing ourselves into 
the position and point of view of another. But some- 
times to reverse the maxim, and put another in our own 
place, and then criticise his conduct as we would that of 
a third party, from the point of view of a disinterested 
and impartial observer, may be helpful tous, as giving us 
a clearer judgment on our own behavior ; or, as the Irish 
sergent said, ‘‘ Step out of the ranks and see yourself!’ 
The moody manner, the censorious, detracting remark, 
the unkind reply, seem quite another thing when judged 


| outside of the sphere which self inhabits, and as projected 


into the realm of our neighbor’s conduct. ‘‘ To see our- 
selves as others see us’’ is the counterpart of ‘* Put your- 
self in his place.’’—Sunday School Times. 


THE poorest education that teaches self-control is 
better than the best that neglects it.—Sterding. 
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Educational Department. 


THE OLD SCHOOLS: REMINISCENCES OF JOHN JACK- 

SON’S “SHARON SCHOOL.”’ 
THE notices in your recent issues of the advertisements of old schools 
bring very forcibly and lovingly to my recollection ‘ Sharon Boarding 
School for Girls,” at Darby, Pa., taught by ‘‘ Uncle John” and 
«Aunt Rachel” Jackson and their assistants. In 1843 and ’44 I was 
a pupil there, through the kindness of Jane Jackson (my mother’s 
cousin), one of the former editors of this paper, and one of the origi- 
uators and staunch supporters of the First-day school movement 
among Friends, and one whom many have grateful cause to remember. 
The school was an unpretentious one, but, established and governed 
throughout its existence by the leadings of the Christ spirit within, it 
became, to those who had the privilege of being inmates, a ome and 
a school, not only for intellectual learning, but for the higher develop- 
ment of our moral and spiritual natures. It was a family, on a large 
scale, ruled by love. ‘ Uncle John” was almost wosrhipped by his 
scholars, who seldom did anything knowingly opposed to his wishes. 
There were few rules, /ove being the governing principle. ‘‘ Sister’’ 
Jane D. Peirce, now Satterthwaite, and ‘Sister’? Mary S. Pancoast, 
were assistants at that time, adding much to the attractiveness of the 
home, so kind, so thoughtful, so sympathetic, so good were they. 
When either appeared on the long porch in front of the building, it 
was a signal for a rush among us, as to who should be the first to join 
her, and close to her side, and arm in arm with her, promenade the 
porch and the garden walk. 

Our practice was to rise in summer at five or six o’clock, so as to 
have an hour in school before breakfast, which was about seven; then 
two sessions during the day; in winter the hour was in the evening 
instead of in the morning. At bed-time, nine o’clock the year round, 
we assembled in the schoolroom, when a chapter in the Bible was 


read, generally by ‘‘ Sister” Jane, after which we quietly retired, one 
by one, to our chambers, which were three large rooms, containing 
nine or ten double beds each. This gave ample opportunity for whis- 
pering, laughing, and playing tricks on one another,—all except the 
first forbidden, yet not always avoided ; the punishment for an offence 
of this sort consisted in being rung down to the schoolroom, when 
the culprits’ names being taken, they were dismissed to bed, and the 
next day, a mark for *‘ order’’ put in their ‘‘ conduct books,’’ which 
was not relished by the delinquents, as their marks detracted from 
their standing. Sometimes a few kind words of expostulation and 
warning, ever of fault-finding or scolding, were given. We did not 
want to hurt their feelings by breaking their few rules, for we loved 
them so well, but sometimes the spirit of fun or mischief, which seems 
to be in most young people, would get the better of our discretion and 
lead us to do things we ought not to do. 

On First-day mornings all who were able to attend went to meeting 
at Darby, a mile distant, and well do I remember the long, though 
not steep hill on the way. An old-fashioned ‘‘ Dearborn’’ took some 
of us by turns. We attended mid-week meeting also, sometimes 
against our inclination. ‘ Uncle’? John, Ann Jackson, Gibbons Hunt, 
Jonathan Heacock, Anna Bartram, and others were the ministers 
there in those days. On First-day evenings we gathered in the lec- 
ture-room for a meeting; sometimes Uncle John spoke to us a few 
words. Two afternoons in the week were assigned to sewing and 
reading, the latter by turns, aloud. These were pleasant and improv- 
ing opportunities, as instruction was given in making and mending, 
and we were allowed and encouraged to note errors in speaking and 
reading, and ask for corrections. A portion of the housework, such 
as sweeping the chambers, school-room, lecture-room, basement 
(where we performed our ablutions), stairs, halls, and porch, was as- 
signed to each pupil, weekly, in alphabetical order; two girls waited 
on the tables; others distributed the clothes after washing and iron- 
ing. By special request of some of the girls two were allowed to take 
care of the “sisters’”” room, and sometimes of ‘‘Uncle’’ John’s 
laboratory. Habits of neatness and particularity were thus cultivated 
which would never be forgotten, though perhaps not always practiced. 
No singing was allowed, and of course no musical instruments were 
inthe house. George S. Truman, now living in Nebraska, was “‘ head 
man” of the outward establishment, and no doubt could tell of many 
a mischievous and yet innocent prank played by the girls. It would 
be interesting did time and space permit, to give a detailed account of 
the studies, manner of conducting recitations, etc., and note the differ- 
ence between the mode then used and those now in vogue in our 
modern schools. Without the least desire to say one word against 
these or their ways, I should dearly love to see ome school now carried 
on on a similar plan to that of Sharon, ‘‘ dear old Sharon.’’ 








After the lapse of fifty-one years, I can look back with pleasure to 
the time passed there, with feelings of gratitude that I was permitted to 
be a pupil at John Jackson’s school. He lived not long after I left, 
being in poor health then. “Aunt Rachel’ I saw in 1876. “ Sisters ” 
Jane and Mary are still living ; the former I saw at the George School, 
in 1894, looking but very little older than when, fifty years before, I 
walked arm in arm with her at Sharon. Alas, “dear old Sharon’’ 
has passed from its original use, a Friends’ school, into the hands of 
the Catholics—what a contrast ! ELIZABETH H. COALE. 

Holder, lil. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL Notes.—The number of pupils 
enrolled for next year is 70 per cent, in excess of the number enrolled 
last year at corresponding date. For this reason an additional cottage 
has been secured. 

This year’s graduating class numbers five: Madeleine L. Bender, 
Woodlyn, Pa. ; Erwin S. Cooley, Plainfield, N. J.; Katharine Lackey, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Frank B. Rose, Swarthmore, Pa., and Abraham 
U. Whitson, Westbury Station, N. Y. The class of ’96 numbers two 
girls and eight boys; all expect to return to graduate, and some others 
will enter the class. 

Among the instructors a few changes occur. Prof. Ludy leaves 

to take up the study of medicine in Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
and W. John Morrison will give his time entirely to his senior duties 
in Swarthmore College. Samuel C. Palmer of the class of ’95 of 
same college will take one of the positions, and among other duties will 
have charge of Physical Training for the boys. John D. Nietz, who 
is successfully filling a position in an academy in New Jersey, teach- 
ing Greek, Latin, and Higher Mathematics, will take the other. It 
is interesting to note the steady growth of this school. It first began 
by securing one cottage Third month, 1892. During the summer a 
schoolhouse was built and another cottage secured. In the spring of 
1893 a larger cottage was taken in place of the second. Then in the 
summer of the same year a third cottage became necessary to accom- 
modate increasing numbers. During the next summer the schoolhouse 
was enlarged, the main schoolroom being made half as large again. 
In the spring of this year a fourth cottage has been taken. The best 
evidence of the efficiency of this school may be found in the character 
of its patrons, the fact that so many of its pupils remain year after 
year, and in numerous letters printed in the catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NotEes.—On Fifth month 18, the Young Friends’ 
Association held its last meeting for the present term. The exercises 
consisted of a reading by Dora Vickers, recitations by Laura Balder- 
ston and Emily Fell, and a paper on the life of John Woolman, pre- 
pared by Lillian Brooks, and read by Georgia Myers. The meeting 
closed with a very interesting discussion in regard to the use of the 
plain language. 

The scientific and industrial exhibition held at the school Fifth-day 
afternoon, the 23d, was well attended, over five hundred guests being 
present from Philadelphia, Wilmington, West Chester, Trenton, 
Doylestown, Langhorne, Newtown, and ‘other places. The students 
were divided into two bodies, one division acting as ushers through 
the different departments, while the members of the other division 
went on with their regular school work. At the end of the first hour, 
the two parties changed places, thus giving all an equal share of the 
work, 

The guests were received at the door by a committee of students, 
and were then shown down stairs to the manual training room, where 
the students were busy planing, sawing, molding, etc. From the 
basement they went upstairs to the second floor, where the finished 
work was arranged. 

The next point of interest was the biology department, where the 
students were engaged in the study of different plants and animals. 
The collection of plants and woods from the school property was an 
attractive feature of this department. 

From the biology rooms the visitors were shown up to the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratories, where the air was filled with the sound 
of the electric machines, and the exploding chemicals, mingled with 
the hum of voices as the students explained their work. The exhibi- 
tion closed about four o’clock, and the visitors separated, expressing 
themselves well pleased with all they had seen. 

On Seventh-day evening last, the students were entertained by il- 
lustrated talks on the three cities, Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton, given respectively by Dr. Holmes, Professor Mitt, and Professor 
Maris. 


NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AT BUCKINGHAM.—The Bucks 
County Natural Science Association will meet at Buckingham Friends’ 
meeting-house on this Seventh-day, the Ist instant. Morning session 
will begin at 10.30, afternoon at 2 p. m. The subjects, Local Geology, 
Trees, Flowers, Weeds, and Hybrids, will be discussed by Mary S. 
Holmes, Horace G. Woodman, Professor G. H. Nutt, J. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, Anna Scarborough, Frank Ball, Sarah Williams, Dillwyn 
Darlington, and others. All interested are invited to attend. Basket 
lunch, 
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CHANGES AMONG TEACHERS.—Arthur B. Turner, principal of 
Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., has accepted the position of 
Instructor in Mathematics at the Temple College (Russell H. Conwell), 
Philadelphia. 

Henry A. ‘odd, principal of Friends’ school at West Chester, has 
declined service another year, intending to follow a more active out- 
door occupation. He will remove to Doylestown. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—At a special meeting of Swarth- 


| Srup1Es of the life of Jesus are numerous, and of varying merit. 


THE LIBRARY. 
The 


| materials for such a study, other than those contained in the gospel ac- 


counts, are so scanty that each new essay can be little more than a re- 
arrangement of them, though probably from a different point of view. 


| We have here under notice a little volume, ‘‘ As Others Saw Him, A 


| Retrospect. 


more Young Friends’ Association, held Fifth month 21, 1895, it was | 


decided to change the time of holding the regular meetings, of the 
Association from the first First-day in each month during the college 
year to the ¢hird First-day. By this new arrangement no meeting of 
the Association will be held in Sixth month, the next meeting coming 
early in the fall term. The change is made to avoid the necessity of 


postponing the meetings at the time of the Christmas and spring holi- 
days, when the dates conflicted in the old arrangement. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held on 


Fifth month 2. Though a small number were present it was thought 
to have been a very interesting meeting. After roll-call and the read 


A. D. 54.” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895.) 
The name of the author is not given, but it would be, indeed, out of 
keeping to place an author’s name on the title-page, for the book pur- 


| ports to be the letter of a Jewish scribe, Meshullam ben Zadok, who 


lived at Jerusalem in the time of Jesus's visits and crucifixion, and was 
a lay member of the Sanhedrim. The letter is written from Alexan- 
dria, twenty-five years after the crucifixion, to Aglaophonos, a Greek 


| physician at Corinth, with whom the scribe had become acquainted at 
| Jerusalem in earlier days. The doctor has written to the scribe, asking 


| and heard, of Jesus. 


ing of the minutes of the previous meeting, a paper was read, prepared by | 


Annie E. Pancoast, relating to that portion of ‘* Janney’s History” which 
speaks of Friends in connection with the anti-slavery movement. 
George Fox was one of the earliest to call attention to the subject, and 
his advice was for Friends who held slaves to bring them up “ in the 
fear of the Lord,” and after a time of servitude to liberate them. 
Later, other prominent Friends brought the subject before our yearly 
meeting from year to year, until the justice of emancipation was well 
established. The thought was earnestly expressed that while the fact 
that Friends were the first body to take active anti-slavery measures 
was full of deep meaning, yet we of to-day dare not rest on the record 
of our ancestors, but must see to it that this same Society stands for as 
earnest advancement along all lines of realreform. The reading of a 
— beautiful poem, entitled ‘* Charms,” was given by Robert 
aynes. 

A paper on current topics by Eliza P. Gibson called forth much 

hearty expression. This spoke first of the military drill in schools, a 


subject which Friends need to watch, for it means a revival of a spirit | 


that would net breathe peace and good will ; it means the burying of 
principles which we as a Society have ever cherished. 
warning against the fashionable habit of wearing birds, plumes, etc., 
which only inhuman treatment can obtain. The third topic was the 
baneful evil of the cigarette, urging all to use their influence to destroy 
the use of these. Then came a plea for temperance. This stated 
that the largest building in the village was devoted to the liquor traffic, 
and while it is surrounded by several churches, there are many to say 
it cannot be done away with. It was suggested that we club together 
and send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or other good reading 
matter, to the homes of those in the Far West who have suffered so 
from the drought and other causes. These topics were all well pre- 
sented, and the analogy between the days of slavery and the present 
time was clearly shown. How alive to the interests of humanity were 
early Friends ! 
the many evils of our age, but are we, as Friends, adhering faithfully 
to those written protests, making our lives perfect mirrors? or is our 
faith becoming only the letter, not the spirit? Words could not be 


Next came a | 


among other things for information concerning Saul of Tarsus, and in 
replying, Meshullam forwards an extended account of what he saw, 
As to him, he says, ‘‘I can tell thee much, if 
For I was at Jerusalem all the time he passed for a leader of 
men up to his shameful death.”’ 

The story is written as by a Jew, partly in sympathy with Jesus, 
and yet separated from him by interest and association, and who, at 
the last, permits himself to be one of the twenty-three assembled in 
the night at the high priest’s house, in the Mount of Olives, to decree 
the murder of Jesus to the Roman authorities. He represents himself 
as the scribe who (Matthew 22: 36; Mark 12: 30) put the question 
to Jesus in the temple, ‘‘ What commandment is the first of all?” and 


not all. 


| received that answer which is justly to be kept amongst the chief 


| from the press. 


We of to-day have issued as ringing protests against | 
| engaged in its preparation during the past year. 
| the whole period of the history of Philadelphia, from its founding by 


used which would state more clearly the action Friends should take | 


regarding alcohol and narcotics, yet how few there would be who 
could stand upright were the Discipline enforced. Let us not be less 
faithful than those true, earnest souls who have left the good work for 
us to strengthen. After reading the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee, followed by a brief silence, the meeting adjourned. M. 


TRUE love is but a humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthenware, 
It is a thing to walk with hand in hand 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day world, 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From Beauty's law of plainness and content ; 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


‘THe darkest day in any man’s career is that when 
he fancies there is some easier way of getting a dollar 
than by squarely earning it.’’ Ah, that is the ruinous 
thought, the entering wedge to dishonesty! If once ad- 
mitted and harbored it will work death. Holiness keeps 
evil thoughts at a respectful distance.—Horace Greeley. 


jewels of the Christian faith. He shapes his narrative, at this point, 
so as to include the parable of the Good Samaritan, by asking of Jesus, 
‘* Who is my neighbor?’’ receiving from him in reply the story of the 
traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Those engaged in the study of the life of Jesus will find this little 
volume, this purported letter of the Alexandrian scribe, interesting and 
suggestive. Its makes very real and vivid the conditions and circum- 


| stances at Jerusalem in the time of the ministry of the Master there, 


and throws a clear light on the whole transaction of his condemnation 
and death. Whoever produced it has done so with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Jewish system at that day. ($1.25.) 


The first volume of a new history of Philadelphia is just issued 
It will appear in three volumes, and is published by 
the New York History Company, 132 Nassau street, New York. The 
editor is John Russell Young, of this city. The first volume, except- 
ing the preface by the editor, is by Howard M. Jenkins, who has been 
This volume covers 


Penn down to the present time; the earlier time of discovery and 
exploration, before the grant was made to Penn in 1680-81, is briefly 
narrated. It is hardly appropriate here, to express any critical judg- 
ment concerning the book. It deals, of course, with many historical 


| questions which have arisen concerning Philadelphia, among these 


| that of the Great Treaty with the Indians. 


The traditions concerning 
it have been seriously challenged, and some modern critics have ques- 
tioned whether there ever was such a treaty at all. The author of this 


| volume thinks (concurring with Frederick D. Stone, of the Historical 
| Society of Pennsylvania, and others) that the testimony as to the 
| Treaty itself is conclusive, but that it was not held in 1682, at the 
| beginning of winter, as is commonly said in our histories, but in the 
early summer—probably in the Sixth month—of the following year. 


The new work is published by subscription only. The second 


| volume is tocontain “topical” chapters, including historical accounts. 
| of the different religious bodies, etc.,—in which, of course, the Friends 


will be included. 


A weekly newspaper, City and State, of which Herbert Welsh is 
editor, has been established in Philadelphia, for the special object of 
considering, free from political bias, questions of municipal and State 
interest. Herbert Welsh is well-known to many of our readers from 
his active work for many years in behalf of the Indians, in the 
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Indian Rights Association, and he has been equally active in this city, 
in behalf of clean and honest government. It does not fall within our 


province to discuss many of the subjects which City and State will | 


necessarily and appropriately take up, but they are of immediate and 


serious interest to all, and the presentation of them which it makes 


must be of real service. Its first issue appeared Fifth month 9. The 
office of publication is 1305 Arch street, and the subscription price $1 
a year. 


IMMORTAL. 


INTO the heaven of thy heart, O God, 
I lift up my life, like a flower ; 

Thy light is deep, and thy love is broad, 
And I am not the child of an hour. 


As a little blossom is fed from the whole 
Vast depth of unfathomed air, 

Through every fibre of thought my soul 
Reaches forth, in thyself to share. 


I dare to say unto thee, my God, 
Who hast made me to climb so high, 

That I shall not crumble away with the clod ; 
I am thine, and I cannot die! 


The throb of thy infinite life I feel 
In every beat of my heart ; 

Upon me hast thou set eternity’s seal, 
Forever alive, as thou art. 


I know not thy mystery, O my God, 
Nor yet what my own life means, 

That feels after thee, through the mold and the sod 
And the darkness that intervenes. 


But I know that I live, since I hate the wrong, 
The glory of truth can see, 

Can cling to the right with a purpose strong, 
Can love and can will with thee. 


And I feel thee through other lives, my God, 
That into thyself have grown, 

And are filled with the sweetness of thine abode, 
With the light that is all thine own. 


Because I have known the human heart 
And its heavenly tenderness, 

I am sure that thou with thy children art ; 
They bless me as thou dost bless. 


Shall I doubt thy breath which I treathe, my God ? 
Shall I reason myself into dust ? 

Thy word flows fresh through the earth abroad ; } 
My soul unto thee I trust! 


—Lucy? Larcom. 


WHAT a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 

Up garret! 
In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the ‘‘ peppers ’’ stiff and red, 
And, half hidden by dangling corn, 
Grandpa’s flask and powder-horn ! 


Such a store of treasures rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret. 
Hats and coats of pattern quaint ; 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint ; 
Spinning-wheels, whose gossip-whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr ; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue ; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret. 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married, hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushiag Quaker bride. 


| degree of material welfare. 


about a dollar and a half. 








Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cosy home we planned 
Up garret. 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce ‘‘ antique and swell ; ”’ 
Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy. 
Ah! they didn’t know it then,— 
Save the little maids and men. 


All day long is childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 
Up garret. 
In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room. 
Oh, that life in very truth 
Were but sweet, protracted youth, 
And we all might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts ! 
—James Buckham, in Harper's Bazar. 


William Woodville Rockhill writes in the Atlantic Monthly of a 
trip to the Buddhist Sanctuary of North China. He describes on the 


way a Roman Catholic mission, concerning which he says : 


THE next day we reached Hsi-ying-tz, recognizable from 
afar, by its pretty church, which seemed of cathedral- 
like dimensions amidst the miserable little hovels which 
surrounded it. We were most kindly received and 
entertained by the fathers of the mission, and it was our 
good fortune to meet Monseigneur Bex, the bishop of 
the diocese, who had come here for a few days to inspect 
the building of the church. This mission has been in 
existence for about half a century, at first in charge of 
the Lazarists, and for the last seventeen years of the 
Belgian mission. Abbé Huc, it will be remembered, 
started from a station near here, Hei-shui, on his 
memorable voyage to Tibet. There are now about three 
thousand Christians in the diocese, organized in village 
communities, under the direction of headmen receiving 
their appointments from the bishop. Litigations are 
almost invariably settled without recourse to the native 
authorities, the fathers and the bishops being practically 
the temporial as well as the spiritual rulers of their flocks. 
The Christians contribute two per cent. of their crops for 
the support of the Church and this, together with the 
heavy taxes due the government, absorbs about ten or 


| twelve per cent. of their receipts, notwithstanding which 
| they enjoy—thanks to the protection that the priests can 


grant them from the exactions of native officials which 
weigh so severely on all Chinese—a comparatively high 


vel Although neophytes are not 
numerous, the Christian population is being continually 


| added to by the female children taken into the foundling 
| hospitals attached to every mission station. 


‘ Infanticide 
and the desertion or sale of female infants prevail all 


over China, and, notwithstanding the large numbers of 


| these poor little creatures saved by the missionaries of all 
| denominations, many are drowned or otherwise got rid 
| of on their birth, in the country as well as in the city. 


A few years ago, during the terrible famine which 
carried off so many victims in this part of China, a native 
Catholic priest one day bought three cartloads of little 
girls, which he saw on the road near Hsi-ying-tzu, for 
Boys, when sold, are some- 
what dearer. A lama friend of mine, who was at Wu-t’ai 
shan during this same famine, told me that many lamas 
then bought seven or eight year old boys to make novices 
of, for about twenty cents a head. The foundlings in the 
Catholic mission stations are brought up like common 
Chinese children,—only those who show any remarkable 
aptitude being taught anything beyond their prayers and 
sewing,—and when about sixteen they are married off, 
or else become sisters of charity. The heathens are quite 
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willing to marry these girls and embrace Christianity 
themselves, in view of the material benefits which are 
derivable from connection with Christians. To illustrate 
the perfect control under which the Christians are held 
by their ‘spiritual fathers,’’ it will suffice to mention 
that the former bishop of this diocese forbade the practice 
of compressing female infants’ feet, ana, in spite of the 
social ostracism which this non-observance of a most 
cherished custom must forever bring upon them, every 
one obeyed. The authority which the carrying out of 
such a measure implied may be conceived when it is 
known that K’ang-hsi, the most powerful Emperor of 
this dynasty, was obliged to repeal a decree he had issued 
forbidding binding women’s feet, after trying for four 
years to have it enforced. 


COLORED PEOPLE AT 
At the Atlanta Exposition, which is to open Ninth month 
18, and close Twelve month 31, a large building is de- 
voted to exhibits by the colored people. This is now 
under erection, and nearly completed. The contractors, 
King and Smith, are colored men, and the workmen, 
fifty-five in number, are also. A recent bulletin of the 
Exposition says: 

‘I. Garland Penn, chief of the Negro Department, 
has returned from a trip of three weeks in Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia, and reports 
enthusiasm great for a very large and creditable exhibit 
from these States. The negro commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, expect to spend $10,000 on their ex- 
hibit, which will likely be the leading negro exhibit at 
the Exposition. Two hundred inventions by colored 
men have been found in the patent office. Models of the 
most useful ones are being prepared as a part of the Dis- 
trict exhibit. 

‘‘The negroes of North Carolina, under the leader- 
ship of their most prominent clergymen, and other leaders, 
have organized to make an exhibit of the progress of the 
race in that State.’’ 


To Drive Away FLies.—‘‘I never use window 
screens,’’ said a wise housekeeper the other day, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have a fancy they shut out all the air in hot weather, 
and, besides, they serve to keep the flies in the house 
equally as well as out.’’ ‘* But I never see a fly in your 
house,’’ said her friend. ‘‘ How do you manage it? 
For my part, I must confess that, screens or no screens, 
my summer means to me one long battle with the little 
pests.’’ ‘‘My remedy is a simple one,’’said the good house- 
keeper, ‘‘ and I learned it years ago from my grandmother, 
when I used to sit and watch her putting bunches of lav- 
ender flowers around to keep the flies away. My method 
is simpler. I buy five cents’ worth of oil of lavendar at 
the drug store and mix it with the same quantity of water. 
Then I put it in a common glass atomizer and spray it 
around the rooms wherever flies are apt to congregate, 
especially in the dining-room, where I sprinkle it plenti- 
fully over the table linen. The odor is especially dis- 
agreeable to flies, and they will never venture in its 
neighborhood, though to most people it has a most pecu- 
liarly fresh and grateful smell.’’—Z xchange. 


SINCE we stay not here, being people but of a day’s 
abode, and our age is like that of a fly, and contemporary 
with that of a gourd, we must look somewhere else for an 
abiding city, a place in another country, to fix our house 
in, whose walls and foundation is God, where we must 
rest, or else be restless forever.—/Jeremy TZaylor. 


THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION.— 








DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BIRDS. 


Tue birds do an immense amount of drudgery for man, 
though they sometimes reward themselves for this hard 
work by dainty tidbits of ripening fruit. A pair of 
common American robins or thrushes have been watched 
while they carried three thousand earth-worms to one - 
brood. Wookpeckers destroy eggs and larve which 
would literally develop millions of destructive creatures, 
both in forests and orchards; and one of the most in- 
veterate foes of the canker worm is the beautiful oriole, 
were it but allowed to live and hang its swinging cradle 
in the elm. For every wing of black and gold ona 
young girl’s hat an apple-tree is stripped of leaves and 
young fruit and left brown and ugly in the summer sun, 
or an elm is denuded of its graceful foliage by the loath- 


| some canker-worm. 


Says Eldridge E. Fish, in ‘‘ The Blessed Birds”’ : 
‘« The beautiful little indigo-birds, looking like patches 
of blue sky among the green leaves, are nearly gone. 
The tanagers, with their tropical brilliancy, are almost 
extinct. . . . The flickers, with golden wing-shafts and 
crowns of crimson, are hunted like outlaws. The Ameri- 
can gold finches, so sprightly and so musical, and formerly 
so plentiful in every field and orchard, where they were 
at home in trees or on pasture thistles, gems of jet and 
gold, are now seen only occasionally. They were too 
pretty to be alllowed to live in this wicked world. The 
bluebirds have had an equally hard fate. . A few 
more years of such wanton warfare on these unbought 
yet priceless blessings, a few more years of crime against 
the wise order of the world, and men will walk the voice- 
less fields and woods, where, instead of bright wings 
amid the green foliage, and artistic structures filled with 
eggs and fluttering birds, only unsightly nests of crawl- 
ing worms will dangle from bush and tree. In place of 
soothing, happy bird voices, only the fretting hum of 
troublesome insects will worry the listening ear.’’ 

Who is responsible for this waste of life in the bird 
kingdom? There are those ready to blame the scientific 
collector for a great deal of it. Of course a certain 
number of birds are killed for museums and for study ; 
but what are the facts? The number killed in one season 
in Florida for ladies’ hats—one man alone collecting 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand skins—exceeded 
the specimens of birds in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington and in the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York put together. Yet these collections repre- 
sent birds from every part of the world, and they have 
been fifty years collecting. Scientific students, asa rule 
are conservative, and do not needlessly sacrifice life. 

Not so much can be said of amateur collectors. They 
are careless and grasping. The rarer the bird, the more 
intent they are to secure it. The thought of protection 
that it may increase and multiply, does not seem to cross 
their minds. They should certainly be restrained, and 
taught to study the living bird in its native haunt with 
opera glass, and by long, patient search and observation. 
They will thus acquire much more than bird-lore. 
Neither should they be encouraged to make collections 
of birds’ eggs; for, though each boy takes but one egg 
from a nest, two or three comrades will soon empty it. 
No, the naturalists are not the chief sinners in this war 
of extermination. 

Greater sinners than the ornithologists are the women, 
whose thoughtless vanity is responsible for untold inno- 
cent deaths, and for the bitter cruelty necessary to secure 
the plumes with which they adorn themselves. Every 
egret plume waiving from a woman’s hat represents a 
murdered mother and a nest of little ones left to starve. 
The exquisite plume grows only in the reproductive season. 
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Instead of nodding over the little flock, a thing of beauty 
in its own place, it is torn out to deck an ignorant or a 
heartless woman’s head. One sees comparatively few 
songbirds in hats now, but the egret plume is still eagerly 
sought.— Christian Register. 


THE DUPONT POWDER WORKS. 

Many of our readers are well acquainted with the location, and 

also in a degree, with the charactar of the great Dupont powder mills, 
on the Brandywine, above Wilmington, Del. A writer in McClure’s 
Magazine for this month, Cleveland Moffett, describes the operations 
of the Dupont Company. 
A STRANGE heritage was that bequeathed to his children 
by Eleuthére Irénée du Pont de Nemours, when, driven 
from France by the Revolution, he came to the far-away 
State of Delaware, and, with skill in chemistry acquired 
under the great Lavoisier, set to work in 1802, making 
gunpowder for America and the civilized world, if a world 
can be called civilized that uses so much of it. Vast 
wealth he prepared for his descendants, the family for- 
tunes to-day uniting into nearly a hundred millions. 
But along with the riches he left a dread responsibility 
that presses down relentlessly upon every son and grand- 
son. ‘* Thou shalt not rest; thou shalt not fear,’’ is 
written on the brow of every du Pont child, and read in 
the life of every du Pont man. If ever a family was 
brave, it is the du Ponts ; if ever a family had need of 
bravery, it is they. 

The du Ponts monopolize the gunpowder business of 
America, controlling twenty-eight of the thirty-two mills 
in the country. They do this by confiding to no one, 


not even to the archives of the Patent Office, their secret 
methods of composition, their specially devised ma- 
chinery, and all the lore of gunpowder-making that has | 


come to them through generations. ‘This inherited 
knowledge is the family treasure, and to guard it inviolate 
the du Ponts must be their own mechanics, chemists, 
superintendents, and engineers ; must spend hours every 
day in the mills; must live with the menace of sudden 
and frightful death always about them. 

Thus far no du Pont has ever been false to this 
family law of bravery, while more than one has given his 
life in obeying it. One Saturday evening in the sum- 
mer of 1857, Alexis I. du Pont, son of Eleuthére, was 
in one of the mixing-rooms with some of his men, trying 
to shift aheavy yellow-pine box. As they slid the box 
along the floor, the friction caused a spark to strike, and 
instantly the room was ablaze. Fortunately, most of the 
gunpowder had been taken out, it being the end of the 
week ; but the walls and floor were sufficiently sprinkled 
with it to cause asharp puff, which set the men’s clothes 
on fire. Alexis, realizing the danger instantly, and being 
himself in flames, called to the men to follow him, and 
running out of the building, threw himself into the mill- 
race. The others did likewise, and thus, for the moment, 
all were safe. But Alexis, turning towards the mills as 
he swam, saw that sparks from the burning mixing: room 
were falling in showers on the roof of the press and cut- 
ting mill, which contained, as he knew, several tons of 
powder. In spite of the appeals of the men he rushed 
back to the point of danger, calling out as he ran: 
‘* Now, boys, pass me buckets of water.’’ 


Then he climbed fearlessly upon the roof, which was | 


now nearly burned through—for in those days the roofs 
were made of pitch and cement—and began fighting the 
flames as best he could. 
workmen rallied with a will at the bucket line; but 
before they had got fairly started, the explosion came, 
blowing Alexis du Pont with fearful force against one of 
the drying stands, crushing his ribs into his lungs, and 


Inspired by his courage, the | 
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injuring him so that he died in great agony a few hours 
later. 

The greatest explosion of gunpowder the world has 
ever known took place at the du Ponts’ works on the 7th 
of October, 1890. With their usual cautious policy the 
du Ponts have never stated just how great a quantity of 
powder exploded at this time, but it is certain that three 
magazines and three mills in the upper yard were blown 
up, one after another, and a safe estimate will put the 
quantity of powder exploded at one hundred and fifty 
tons. In this explosion thirteen men and one woman 
were instantly killed, while twenty-two men and nine 
women were injured, some fatally. 

The explosion occurred a little after three o’clock in 
the afternoon. It began in the magazine for hexagonal 
powder, the kind used in large guns, and the most dan- 
gerous, being made not in grains, but in reddish, six sided 
cakes about an inch and a half in diameter, and an inch 
thick, with a small hole running through the centre. 
These cakes look like nothing so much as the nuts on a 
wagon-wheel. At the time of the explosion, cakes of 
powder were being packed into large wooden boxes lined 
with tin, each box being about three feet square. The 
tin linings projected above the tops of the boxes about 
two inches, and, when a box was packed, were folded 
down over a tin cover fitted closely upon the cakes of 
powder. It was the duty of one of the workmen, William 
Green, to solder these tin edges down upon the tin cover, 
a hot iron being used for this purpose. i. bi 

On the day in question, what he had feared came to 
pass. A fellow-workman, William McGarvey, was bring- 
ing the hot irons from a charcoal brazier about twenty- 
five yards distant. Green stood just at the door of the 
open magazine, and all around him were uncovered boxes 
filled with the hexagonal powder, ready to be sealed and 
stowed away. There were also dozens of boxes that had 
been sealed. Just what happened will never be known, 
for neither Green nor McGarvey was left to tell the story. 
But the probability is, one of, the soldering irons was a 
little too hot, and by touching a particle of dirt on the 
tin cover produced the deadly spark. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


JOHN Muir the California naturalist and geologist, has written for this 
(Sixth month) issue of the Cestury an account of the discovery of the 
largest glacier in the world, in Alaska, which bears his name. He 
made his voyage at the beginning of the winter season, and was ac- 
companied only by a missionary and a party of Alaska Indians. They 
were called upon to endure many hardships, and not a few dangers. 
He thinks that the rate of recession of the glaciers is much more rapid 
than is generally believed. He holds that the great Glacier bay is 
entirely the growth of this century, as Vancouver's chart, made a 
hundred years ago, has no trace of it. 


—Hugh McCullock, who served as Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur, died at his home near 
Washington, D. C., on the 24th ult. He was born in Maine, in 1808. 


—The W.C. T. U. Aulletin says that ‘‘ Finland has demonstrated 
that spirits are not necessary in cold countries, having become practi- 
cally a total abstinence country. This change has been effected under 
local option and woman suffrage.” 


—To bathe in ‘‘ dirty water’’ seems an anomaly, but Professor 
Celli has been examining the waters of ‘‘ the Yellow Tibre,”’ in Italy, 
and finds that the soil and sand they carry with them contain chemical 
elements so powerful as practically to disinfect the whole region 
through which they flow, and almost exempt it from malaria. He ad- 
vises bathing in the river at Rome, as the carbonates and salts in the 
water have many of the medicinal eflects of sea-water, and its density 


| makes it almost as good as a mud bath. 


—A new issue of copper coinage is being made in England to 
bring out Queen Victoria’s title of Empress of India. The reverse is 


| the same as on the old coins, the figure of Britannia seated, but the 
| obverse isa new head of the Queen, with the inscription, Victoria Dei 


Gra. Britt. Regina Fid. Def. Ind. Imp., ‘‘ by the grace of God, Queen 
of the Britains, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India.’’ The in- 
scription is already on the gold and silver coins.” 
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—The only birds found in Alaskafafter winter sets in are ptarmi- 
gan, or Arctic grouse, and the Arctic owl, both of which change their 
plumage as the season advances from!dark brown to white. 


—Advertising costs money, and so do railroad fares. But as it is 
cheaper to ride a 1,000 miles than to walk that distance, so also it is 
cheaper to advertise than to circulate.—Printer’s Ink. 


—There are three buildings in Philadelphia in which the elevators 
are exclusively run by girls. They are the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation’s big building, at Eighteenth and Arch streets, the Girl’s High 
School, and the Normal School. In the first building all the em- 
ployés are women except the engineer and fireman. 


—The fine ostrich which was presented to the zodlogical garden, 
London, sometime ago by the Queen has recently died. The cause 
of death is said to be lung disease. 


—By a vote of 61 to 59, the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives recently passed a bill imposing a fine of $100 for each offense on 


any person who manufactures, sells, or exposes for sale cigarettes with 
paper wrappers. 


—A few weeks ago, a despatch from Mapima, Mexico, said that | 
the colony of 1,000 negroes recently established there is rapidly going | 
‘* The negroes are leaving for their old homes in Georgia | 


to pieces. 
and Alabama in squads.’’ 


—The internal temperature of trees is the subject of study upon 
which M. Prinze, of Uccle, Belgium, has been engaged for some time. 
He says that the mean annual temperature of the heart of trees is ex- 
actly that of the surrounding air, but that the mean monthly tempera- 
ture may vary from two to three degrees of the centigrade thermometer. 


The British tribunals now decree that the keeping of a check for two 
days before depositing it in a bank constitutes an act of negligence 
which, if the bank fails in the meantime, debars the holder from re- 
covering the amount from the drawer of the check. 


—According tothe Revue Scientifique, Mr. Pfister, an Austrian 
engineer, has discovered a curious property of the trunks of trees— 


trunk in the direction of the fibres. Mr. Pfister utilizes this property 
for obtaining potable water for the use of ships’ crews. 


—It is often supposed that boys in growing keep ahead of girls ; 
but recent measurements disprove this. The boys, up to their eleventh 
year, were found to run about a quarter to half an inch taller than the 


| three years to construct. 


| ington, early on the 28th ult. 


Pittsburg, for about ten days, adjourned on the 27th ult. 
| next at Saratoga, N. Y. 
that of retaining the salt of sea water that has filtered through the | 


girls. They were then overtaken by the girls, who surpassed them in 
height till their sixteenth year, when the boys again grew faster than 
the girls, and came to the front. 


—A woman named Joneaux, convicted in Belgium of poisoning, 
has had her sentence commuted to imprisonment for life. King Leo- 
= has not allowed a death sentence to be executed so long as he 
as been King. 
—It is proposed to build a railway to India across the Arabian 
plateau at a cost of $75,000,000. The total length from Port Said to 


| Kerrachee is estimated at 2,400 miles. 


—The German Emperor’s imperial train cost $750,000, and took 
There are altogether 12 cars, including two 
nursery carriages. The reception saloon contains several pieces of 
statuary, and each of the sleeping cars is fitted with a bath. 


—Girls employed in the crepe manufacture are under a curious 
contract not to engage in any housework, after their hours of labor. 


| The reason is that their hands may become coarse and unfitted for the 


delicate nature of their employment. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


WALTER Q. GRESHAM, United States Secretary of State, died at Wash- 
He had been ill for several weeks, but 
it was not generally understood that his condition was so critical. He 
was born in Indiana, in 1832. In the administration of President 


| Arthur he served as Postmaster-General and Secretary of the Treasury, 


—Many people regard a bank check as a kind of banknote, and | 
take their time about cashing it or entrusting it to a bank for collection. | 


and he was for a number of years United States Judge. 
In a decision rendered on the 27th ult., the Supreme Court of the 


| United States decided the Geary Chinese Exclusion act to be constitu- 


tional, and incidentally affirmed the general right of the United States to 
exclude aliens of all kinds. 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly, which had been sitting at 


It will meet 
Its most notable action was a resolution to 
insist upon the control of all the theological seminaries connected with 
the church, and another directing Presbyteries not to accept as ministers 


| graduates of Union Seminary, at New York City, with which Dr. 


Briggs is connected. 
THE Pennsylvania Legislature has resolved to adjourn on the 8th, 


| A large amount of business remains to be disposed of. 
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ANCHOE, 

Cincinnati. 
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New York. 
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JOHNT.LEwis@Bros.co | brand (see list of genuine brands). Don’t 


Philadelphia. 


|take what is said to be “just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National | 


Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. 


phiet — free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., | 


1 Broadway, New York, 
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H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 
= We do not attempt to make one style of 
all atyles. 
Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beaut 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 
lass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp and this advertisement cut out. 
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| White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 


Barytes is often 


Be careful about the 


One pound of color tints 


a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


NOTICES. 


*.* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons. Annual Meeting, Sixth month 13, at the 
Home, at 3 p. m. 
| Annual report, election of officers, addresses 
| by several persons, and other exercises. 


Pure | Friends are invited to attend. 


| 
| 
} 


*,* Strawberry Festival at Friends’ Home 
| for Children (non-sectarian), 4011 Aspen street, 
| West Philadelphia, Third-day, Sixth month 4, 
|from 5 to 9 p.m. Light lunch for sale. 
| Market street cars pass within half a square ; 


isold under the brand of White Lead, Pure | the Walnut, Arch, and Vine street cars within 


one and one-half squares of the Home. 
Girard avenue cars at 40th street. 


Leave 


| *,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at East Branch, on Seventh-day, Sixth 
| month 8, at 10 a. m. 
G. SHERMAN Potts, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, \ Clerks. 
| 
| *,* Circular meetings in Sixth month will be 
| held as follows : 
2. Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., at 3 p. m. 
16. Gunpowder, Md. (old house), at 10 a.m. 
East Branch, N. J., at 3 p. m. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 
1. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Iowa. 
. Centre, Dunnings Creek, Pa. 
. Salem, Salem, N. J. 
. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, Farmington, 
New York. 
. Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville. Pa. 
Scipio, North Street, N.Y. 


e Glasses 
e make a 


of finish and a 
We will send an 
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*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, has been changed from 11 
o'clock a. m. to 10,30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth month 2, 1895. 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 8, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

The Indians, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4 

Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., in 
Room No. 1. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
26 S. 15th St., Philad’a. 
ELEANOR K_ RICHARDs, 


| Clerks. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

Haverford Meeting, Sixth month 9. 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 23, at 3 o'clock. 

Reading Meeting, Sixth month 30. 

Valley Meeting, Seventh month 14. 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, 
month 28, at 3 o’clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBorN, Clerk. 


Sixth 


Seventh 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West eee First-day, the 2d of Sixth 
month, at 3 p. m 

Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the Home are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary E. DuNHAM, Secretary. 


*,* Mothers’ Peace Day.—The friends of 
peace will commemorate Mothers’ Peace Day, 
on Second-day, Sixth month 23, at 1921 Arch 
street, from 7 to 8 o'clock p.m. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Q. M. First-day School Union expects to pay 
a visit to Warminster First-day School at the 
close of their morning meeting on First-day, the 
2d of the Sixth month, and a temperance meet- 
ing will be held at the same place at 3 o'clock, 
on the same day, to which all interested Friends 
and others are cordially invited. 

Cuas. Bonp, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* Notice to Friends attending Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting held at Deer Creek, 31st 
inst. : Through the kindness of Hugh J. Jewett, 
dinner will be served, and feed furnished for 
horses, at the Town Hall in Darlington. 

A simple lunch will be provided, on meeting- 
house grounds, for those needing it, before going 
in to meeting. All arrangements in charge of 

Tacy B. MATHEWws. 


25 ‘Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first in- 
troduction a quarter century ago 


SILVER TRO 
ELECT CON 


has gained friends daily. To-day 
it’s used in nearly all civilized 
countries. 
It’s unlike others. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Vox post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer | 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Montgomery County Milk. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


jal attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadel Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Fae J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


g THE SPRING’S THE THING 
ma THE EGAN TRUSS 
so helpful. 


makes 
A constant and unerring 


pressure that re BIBES BUDTIIRE 


places, relieves & 
A painless_and permanent 


No other like it. 
remedy forall cases of rupture. Fally Guaran- 


teed. 10's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE EGAN w RUSS co. 
85 Huron St., ARBOR, MICH. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book A Associa‘i tion, 1500 Race St, Phita, 


“The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book ene, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, 











cago. Ninth month 19th 
By Howarp —y re 


Leafiet, (23 
oe. Price, nts single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
préces. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STRERT, Philad’a. 


- Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 





Pamphlets. 
Plain Work. 


Religions Views of the Society of Frienis, | 


A Paper for the World’s or of Religions at Chd- | 


pages. size to fit ordinary letter envel- 


29 N. Seventh Street. | 


The Abor-ton. 
<ept by Friends. Situated one half block 


from the ocean; near hot and cold sea water baths. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
8 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open allthe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, 


Picstas’ ~ Sethe. 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
intments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
a, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


The Revere, tee 


PARK PLACE. 


N.J 


Phila 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


Chalfonte, 


The 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: 


| Salt baths in the house. 
| Elevator accessible trom street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. 


M. zg menewe. H. M. Humpton 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atiantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE ‘MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 
air. 

ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 





| Op n all the Year. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 





JAMES HOOD. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 
turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels. and 
Ingrain Carpets. Also, a vy my Line of Wall 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 








PE RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 








Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


- JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages 


0 


City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, en, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo, 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines - yCammpiemie yielding 


6 per cent. free of ta 


Municipal Warrants. 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE BEST SHOES "°2dABZy 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 18th &. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


WINDOW “SHADES 
__Carefal « attention given to all orders. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR LADIES and | 


at actual Net Cost. 








| 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BANKING Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete., ete. 


Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


William M. Byrn. 
arecutive Committee : 
William H. _ ae ey, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


THE mar R ARD CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T = U ST CO “ 


Mxecutes Trusts, . 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estat«. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Trene. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcttes, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIB, 
BURROUGHS 
wat Soe w BicHARDS, 
RRETT, 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 


WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GRORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MoPADDEN, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL Des1eaBLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SurpPius of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest »t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi th. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
Devid Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope. Benj H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid.. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY : Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE: Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ | 
| 








Phillip C. Garrett, 





Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
soar N. Second St,, Philadelphia, Pa, Pa, 


TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 


DO YOU KNOW_ 


ee 


Q : tle money spent with us 
Bolte Piiake you happier? What is 
more cheering than a bright, tasty 
paper on the walls of your home ? 
Nothing furnishes like Wa// Paper 
for the money. Come, let us 
cheer you up a bit. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company. 
12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


Two Doors from Market Street. 


President 
JoHN F. Lewis, Vice-Presid@e 
Rosert Morris EARLy, Secy and a 
Ws. B. Lans, 7th and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. 
‘oe Edward 8. Sayres, 
} ye Janney, Thomas A. 





